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CHAPTER I 


FIRST TIME I SAW HIM, I KNEW THERE WAS SOME PART OF HIM 

that fitted some part of me. It was just that kind of feeling. 

My. taxi was caught by the traffic lights outside the 
entrance to the stadium. He came out like a whippet, with 
two or three men after him, just a few yards behind. Just 
as the traffic lights changed, and my taxi started to move 
forward again, he made a dive for it, landing on the running- 

board, opened the door t ducked inside, and slammed the door 
behind him. 

"Drive straight on, quickly!" he gasped. 

His breath was coming in deep, heavy spurts, and it was 
clear that he had thrown everything into a desperate sprint. 
The taxi-driver was looking round through his window, kecp- 
*ng the cab moving slowly, wondering whether to stop or go 
on, waiting for me to give him the sign what to do. Without 
waiting to think it out, I leant quickly forward, slid the glass 
panel to one side, and told the driver: "Go straight on, as fast 
as you can. Forget the address I gave you. Just drive any- 
where— but quick!" J y - 

Right you are, lady," he said and the taxi picked up 

SPe T d ’i^ 0t u nt ° top gear ’ and we,lt bowling forward. 

I slid _ the glass panel shut again, and turned to look at the 
man beside me. He was twisted round, with his eyes looking 

thl * 0U K- ° f t , 1 J e r llttle back window. He might have had 
.\ himself for all the notice he was taking of m£. He 

dSK 1 *? ol 5 ln S- straining to see back along the road. Sud- 
aeiuy he broke away from the window and turned to me. 

got . the J r ™J? h ‘ P ick U P a car - But a11 they’ve 

betting slighdy^dds ™ We VC g0t ' that makes the 

mon^v PU FrnW; h -rk il t h ! S p0 ^ cket ' and P ulled out a. bundle of 
rest back F * he t0 ° k a five -P 0Und n ote, and stuffed the 

^ learly did not re P res ent a very 
as if heTadhirpi ^e proceedings. He was treating the cab 

were ouite * ™ d \ kl P self ^ the ordinary wayv and as if it 

thing to find someone inside it. 

•$ 5 * • I J started * but he cut me off short. 

Then hp u w he ? ,d ’ 1 must see to things first." 

spoke to thp ^°. rward and shd the glass panel aside and 
pose to the driver in a calm, clear voice. 




“I am a detective-inspector in plain clothes, " he said. 
“The mob that I have been watching for jumped to the con- - 
elusion that I am a member of a rival gang. They are after 
me now in another taxi not far behind. Hu must help ml ^ 
to give them the slip if you possibly can. If they catch up\^ 
with me, find out that I am a detective, it will end all m> 
chances of ever finding out the information I am after \ouj- 
have my permission to go as fast as you can. Twist and _ tun* 
round the side streets. Don t worry about t^c hght A < 
Don’t worry about the speed limit. If you are pinched I will ! 

make it all right for you. Just to encourage you ... he 
pushed the five-pound note through the opening, held it m 
front of the driver for a second, then stuffed it into the driver s 
breast pocket , “. . • here’s a little reward which I hope you 

will deserve Now get a move on. 

The driver, impressed and excited, had been putting 
speed even while the man was talking to him. Now the 
man shut the panel again, took another careful look througl 
the little back window, and sat down beside me. 

“I suppose I ought to apologize, lie said. 

I looked back at him. • ‘Everyone’s welcome 

“Please don t dream of it, 1 said. er> u 

in mv taxi Don't trouble to knock. I always tell them Just 

°“ "Sorry I’O said, involuntarily, as I struggled up again and 
trie "Don®tmTntfJn iir' he acted back. "Everyone’s wdcpfce 

-WesVerSing ; not laughing at me, but just laughmg. I 

whisked “ 

that would have trodden on hum t on coshe d on the 

' ir °!r i K i T,“^ur'Iend‘r 1 kh!dnSs and assistance. If he has 

head but f n thank v° n — surelv the gods will. 

Turner he"had k stopped speaking, before I could 


• 

laugh or say anything, he turned away again and looked out 
of the window at the back. He frowned. 

“Life is too cruel,” he said. "I believe they’ve got a 
better taxi than yours. Have you got any beer bottles — 
revolvers — Mills bombs? No?” He broke off and leaned 
forward to slide the partition back and speak to the driver 
again. This time his voice was brittle and curt. 

“You’ll have to do better than this! Put your foot down 
and keep it there ! Remember this is a police job.” 

The driver muttered to himself, and the taxi rattled and 
bounced about as it raced through the streets. I had lost all 
track of where Ave were, but the traffic seemed to be getting 
thicker, so I guessed he was working inwards towards the 
centre of London. The tyres kept screaming as he wrenched 
the cab round other vehicles, often overtaking on the inside, 
rushing for gaps so close that my muscles were all taut waiting 
for a crash. I caught sight of people turning to stare at the 
crazy way we were tearing through the traffic. Homs were 
honking and drivers were shouting at us. But still the man in 
the cab with me, looking out of the back window every few 
seconds, was shouting to the driver to go faster and faster. 

'} can . t 8° no t^fer,” the driver was saying. “If we go 
on like this ipuch longer. I'll smash my cab up or run over 
somebody or something.” 

Ahead of us was a straight stretch of road, clear of traffic 
for about three hundred yards. And at the end of that there 
was a solid stodge of cars and buses, barely moving at all. It 
filled the whole of our half of the road, and the other half was 
i “Ued with traffic coming from the other direction. 

Drive up behind them,” he said to the driver. ‘‘Try -to 
nose yourself into a gap, so that you can get into the middle 
of the block. I shall slip out of the cab — but don’t slow down 
for me. With luck they w r on’t see me duck. Whatever 
, happens, keep on with the traffic.” 

I He turned quickly to me. 

Thanks for the lift,” he said. "The driver’s paid plenty. 
Get him to take you back where you wanted to go.” He 
! jerked his head towards the road behind us. “Those mugs 
j won’t interfere with you when they find you’re alone.” 

A He took one more quick glance through the back window. 
' The brakes were making the tyres squeal as we came shooting 
up behind the slowly moving traffic block. The left-hand 
( and the right-hand lines were longer than the middle. There 
‘ was a gap, the length of a couple of cars, in the middle. The 
driver shoved the cab in there, and as it slid in, the man 
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opened the left-hand door, stepped on to the running-board, 
and shut the door again. The cars were still moving forward, 
and I felt something tear at me inside as I saw him jump for- 
ward between two other ojirs on the left and brush between 
them as they went forward. You couldn’t have done it once 
in a hundred times, but he managed it somehow. And then 
something happened to me. In some kind of way I went 
crazy, and I didn't know what I was doing. All I knew was, 
I was opening the door and jumping, and landing sprawled out 
on the road with the wheels rolling all round me, and my skirt 
heaven knows where. And then I was up again, giddy and 
still not knowing, and scrambling through the traffic block the 
way he had gone. And then, just by the corner ahead, there 
was a taxi starting to draw away from the kerb, and I saw those 
laughing eyes of his taking a fleeting glance out of the window. 

Still not knowing, I ran like I never ran before, streaking 
through the people on the pavement and knocking one flying. 
And just before I bust myself, I reached the cab as it gathered 
speed, and jumped on the step and clung on. 

“ 'Ere — what’s the game?” the driver demanded, but the 
c^irt voice came from inside the cab. “Drive on,” it said. 

A hand came through the window, and took hold of my 
wrist in a grip that felt like a metal clamp. Then the door 
opened, and another hand came through the open door, and 
the first hand left go, and I was lugged into the cab. The door 
slammed behind me. 

I flopped down on the seat, gasping for breath. The man 
was at the back window, but after looking carefully for nearly 
a minute, he told the driver: “No hurry after all. Just drive 
on normally.” 

Then he turned and looked at me. . 

"As the driver so clearly put it,” he said, ‘ what is the 


•v »» 

game i 

I. was getting my breath back now. I dusted some of the 

muck from the road off my skirt, and tried to put my legs so 

that the tear in the knee of my stocking didn’t show. 

“Same game as yours,” I answered. 

“Meaning?” . , . , 

“Just taking rides in other people s taxis, 1 said. 

He frowned at me. . , 

“You might have given those mugs the scent, he saia. 

He took another glance out of the back, and shook his 

hea “No. But it was just a fluke that you didn’t. What was 
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the idea? Were you scared they might do something to you ? " 
‘‘Not particularly," I said. It was difficult to know what 
to tell him, what to say. I think I blushed a bit. 

Have you got a line?” His eyes weren’t laughing now. 
They were sharp, searching eyes now. 

"A line? What do you mean?" 

He looked at me hard; ran his eyes down me and up again. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Where do you go from here?" he asked. "What was the 
idea of tagging after me?" 

“I don’t quite know,” I said lamely. “I just felt X 
dropout that's^ll ” S ° mething t0gether> and 1 didn>t "'ant to 

eninwlf^T,’ a ' u 11 ? at , ftr , st ' but then he P ut b «k his head and 

"Well ” hi‘ en ' h ,? °- Cd ?,* me with the smilin S «>’« again, 
us ThUk n! a ‘ d '. “ S , a ove . r now - Nobody's following 

particular I sn * USt , a sob f r ; ord ‘ nar y journey to nowhere in 

the* wolves Jithf H T celebr t te our sensational escape from 
me wolves with a dnnk somewhere, and then we can both eo 

^ He ><*"ed forward to ‘taJ k 

Percy's Bar/’ ' V1,ereabo ^ are we? Then go to Piccadilly. 

glad^wb^thec^i^stopped^We’e!)^ T 7 , ? > j! Sh> and 1 was 

cab and we went into the bar u 6 * ° Ut ' and he pa,d off the 
dotted around, and a few hlah ! T a t S ™ art bar - with tables 
said I would ha«gi a n f rd lit ° 1S ' chose ‘ he a " d 

versaho^ ^rompleWy^'uck^ufl'co m ‘‘I T * U The con - 
me up all the time \\q lcn th^ V uldfeel he wassumming 
“To you," he\aid He ,5 nnk * came * w *s better. 8 
he wanted to. ' _ ' H u,d put on a lot of charm when 

M y- wa,.” , said . 

mocked. D °"’‘ ** - y^ know my life ^ . h# 

Fl m am„ment^t e ked V h e be 

Vou think I was?” ked be ' vl| dered. Then he said: "Did 
He U chuckled hat S "' hat y ° U said 5™ were." 


thoughts, just because something you believed, and quickly 
built a lot of framework round in your mind, turns out to be 
so silly that the very idea makes someone laugh. Maybe it 
depends who laughs. 

“What do you do, then?” I wished my voice had not 
gone so flat. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s a great big question,” he said. His eyes went dov 

me. “Your knee’s bleeding.” 

I looked down, touched it with my hand, and shook my 

head. 

“No — it’s dried. It’s all right.” I crossed my legs to 
cover it up. 

“Look out ! Look what you’re doing I” he suddenly rasped 
out at me and pointed to my hand. 

I looked down quickly, looked back up at him, looked down 
again at my hand. I couldn’t think what was the matter. I 
couldn’t think what he was so excited about. 

“Your glass! Put your glass down quickly,” he said. 
Bewildered, I set my glass down on the counter. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Your glass and your cigarette!” he said. ^ou were 
holding them both in the same hand! That’s the worst bad- 
luck omen I ever knew. It’s a crazy thing to do.” 

I gaped at him, as if I could hardly believe what I was 
hearing, and then, I just couldn’t help it, I burst out laughing. 

“Of all the superstitious people!” I exclaimed. 

He grinned. “I have to kiss the goddess or she wont 

kiss me,” lie said. . , , , . ^ 

I noticed him watching me quite anxiously, and he looked 

relieved when I picked up my glass in the hand that wasn t 

holding the cigarette. . . • . 

“D’vou know”— he opened up as if he were going to give 

vay a great new thought— “you happened along with your 
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cab at a very convenient moment for me this evening. 

I smiled to him. 

"Mavbe I m good luck, said. , u 

"Maybe you are.” He raised his glass. "I drink to the hope 

that vour lucky taxi will always be just where I need it most. 
“Only the taxi?” It was just a thought out loud. He 


didn Wmt k wouFd have happened if you hadn’t got away front- 


I . 


• i 
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those men?” I asked him. •, 

^Perhaps^d have been’hi a’^utter^by now. Perhaps Pd 
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have had a pretty slash down the cheek. Perhaps I’d have 
. . ." he broke off and shook his head. "What’s the Rood of 
guessing? You're asking another of your big questions." 

• The light kind of bantering way he talked did not cover 
up what he said. I looked at him carefully. 

"Was it really that kind of a do?" 

"It looked as if it might be." he answered. "They were 

pretty wild, and they didn’t look the gentle kind.” 

"But why were they after you? What had happened?” 

He signalled to the barman, and our empty glasses wore 

whisked away, and full ones took their places. As he lifted 

his, lie was looking at me steadily. His eyes went through me, 

turned me inside out, but seemed satisfied at last. 

' You wouldn’t be interested,” he said. "It was just a 

little argument at the dog track. A little argument about 

money There was a difference of opinion as to whether they 

should have it or I should have it-. There were several of 

nem and only one of me. That kind of argument always 

goes to the one who lias his pals there. So I decided to 

abandon the argument, but not the money. That’s when I 
landed in yoijr cab. 

h T ad “f " *l>e bundle of notes he had pulled out in the 
taxi. It. had looked an awful lot. 

Do you often have arguments like that?" 

n ofte1 ?'.” he smi,ed - “K’s bad business. You should 

wnsnq * .l^-^ney arguments when you’re alone. I 

o have ^l Ulg “a h r ? x P ,aincd * MI dropped in there 
to na\e a look round. . It’s not one of my tracks ” 

One of your tracks?" 

"Not one of the tracks I play." he explained 
Oh I see I said. I wasn’t sure I did. 

"GetSSui?- he n said. nd PUt m ° nCy ° n the COUn,er ' 

"Yes," I said. 

"I'll put you in a taxi." 

ri \ hCS i tated - And then witI > an effort 1 du s 

* h JT n ,’ y gU ' S ' " My namc ' s J°an.” I said. 

him. ^ * r ° Ubled to 

<Jf ucky? Does it mean you are?” 

. "but so far 

Is it lucky to be alive and comfortable?" 

“U ?w d °K ** by Hv j ng on luck - 1 suppose it is." * 

Is that what you do?" 
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‘'Pretty well/' he said. . 

I thought for a second or two, and then asked him: Do 
you mean you simply gamble for your living?” . ,, * 

He laughed. ‘‘It’s you who ought to be -the~ detective. 

Ready to go?” • - * - 

I nodded. I was giving him all that I could drag out ot 

myself, but it wasn’t doing anything.* I looked for it, right 
into his eves, but it wasn’t there, it wasn’t coming. I stayed 
there, looking at him. What I hadn’t known when I jumped 
from the cab, I knew now. It was there inside me, tugging 
at me. And now — with him not even going to ask to see me 
again — it was banging about in the pit of my stomach like sick. 

I couldn’t go yet. I thought I was going to cry. My * e o s 
felt floppy, and my breasts were tight. I struggled to say 

something, just to keep things going. 

“Funny about you being called Lucky, I said. 

"What’s funny about it?” 

“Well . . . tonight . . . getting away from those ( men. , 
I mean the luckiest thing about you was me, wasn t it? 


He laughed. 

“I’ll give you that,” he said. 

“Maybe I’m a sort of mascot,” I said. “Maybe you ought 

to fold me up and put me in your pocket.” 

He laughed again. “Like to live with these? he asked. 
He put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out a hairpin a 
thimble, and a rabbit’s foot. As he put them back into his 
pocket I put mv hand over and took hold of his arm and 
gripped it slightly, and fastened my eyes on to his. For a 
mordent we stood like it, looking at each other. I prayed for 
something, and I thought a tiny bit of it came into his eyes. 
“I mean it,” I said softly. 

"About'my bring a mascot. I mean that. Maybe I ought 

‘° S He y iooked d atTe e Si’were daft. Then he shook his head. 

^YouVe got T muddled up.” he said. "Women aren't, 
lucky They’re just the other way. I never touch cm. 

^«^nt; I said "When I leave you 
tonig^ may go with m, 

*}°' £lf no ?Xa JthM bring people luck. Some- 
times" it s l " it might be. . After ton, gift, all your hfe 

y ° U H Tw“L r kmrat me U queeHy n now 1 took my hand off 




his arm. It was yes or no now. I couldn’t do anything more. 

I turned away, as if to go. My whole inside took a leap as 
he pulled me back. 

“I’ll try you once,” he said. He spoke dreamily, as if he 
were alone. He wasn’t even looking at me. “Meet me here 
tomorrow night at seven. I’ll take you with me to a game." 

Then suddenly, as if he were coming out of a trance, he 
walked quickly across the bar and held the door open for me. 
There was a cab rank outside, and he beckoned one over and 
opened the door and I got in. 

“Where to?” he asked. I told him the address. He gave 
it to the driver, and handed him some money, too. 

“I’ve paid him,” he said to me. “Good night.” 

And without another word, he turned and walked away 
down the stieet. 


The taxi moved off. As it rattled through the streets, I 
sat alone in it wishing it were one of the earlier taxis with him 

m 1* 1 ? I ’? ot ™ th Pf°P le chasing us, not with all that looking 
out of the back window and shouting to the driver, but just 

fu 0 ' 1 f Ugg,ed U P in the corner of the seat, and 
turned to the empty seat beside me. “I don’t go for women ” 

heTd would be™ T aymg ‘ / ,0 ° ked upwards ’ to about where his 
head wouid be. I opened my eyes to their widest. 

t i do ” t usually,, that is,” he corrected himself. 

A little v. h , an ^ e never hurt anyone,” I said. 
Unat s your na me? he asked. 

Bums,” I said. 

he pe e rstZ k “* ^ " N °' 1 ‘hat / can use,” 

"Join 1 '” 5113 *'* 1 ' JU$t '° ng enou « h - And ‘hen I told him, 

s ^ir ^ e a soft bre - 

;‘CaU me Lucky,” hS. 

•«n U S ky? x Is that a name?” 

it does for one/' 

"But why Lucky?” 

would do a fOTffellow a who 0 hap^nedbv an h y “‘u" name that 

into you?” nappened by sheer chance to bump 

answering forhim.^^nUyl colddT’i y ° U did 

^d rest lightly against me nnf ♦ • * ee bls lanc * come over 
■naldng sure that I was realiyUierete.de me ’ but ) ust 
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"When am I going to see you again?” he was saying. 

I laughed gaily. 

‘‘Just keep your eyes open,” I said. "You never can tell.” 

* “Tomorrow,” I heard him saying. He spoke softly, 
insistently. 

"Tomorrow? But . ...” 

"fto buts,” he said firmly. "Tomorrow. I’ll call for you 
tomorrow evening.” ' 'i-‘ 

The taxi drew up suddenly outside the house where my ^ 
flat was. I opened the door and stepped out on to the pave- .*■ 
ment. 

"Good night,” I whispered into the empty darkness of 
the cab. 

"Good night, miss,” the cabby answered, spoiling it all. 

I ran up the steps, put my key in the lock, and then went on 
up the first flight of stairs. I went straight to the bedroom and 
tumbled off my clothes, and got into bed quickly, so that I 
could pretend to be asleep and wouldn’t have to talk to Peggy 
when she came in. But I didn't really go to sleep for ages. 
After I had snuggled down into the sheets, I said hullo to a 
God who was rather a stranger. "God,” I said to him, if 
you can make things happen, please make him win tomorrow 
night. Somehow it seems to matter such a lot.” 

, CHAPTER II 


BY THE NEXT EVENING, PEGGY KNEW THAT THERE WAS SOME- 
thing in the wind all right. But I didn’t want to talk to her 
much about it. because it always sounds the same old thing 
to other people, even when it’s really different. 

"You’re holding out on me,” she said complainingly. 

"No, really, Peggy. It’s just I’m going out somewhere, 
that’s all. Nowhere much. It wouldn’t interest you. 

‘‘I know it wouldn’t. That’s why I keep asking you, 


fool,” she said. * , 

I laughed. I had shared a flat for so long with Peggy, that 

it was very seldom we didn’t open up to each other about 

eVe *Tetme off this one— just for tonight,” I pleaded 

She was eating her supper, walking through to the bedroom 

bet ween moutWufe Qr ^ skirt with the new 

jumper. I can™ make up my mind." . I said. "Goodness 

knows what sort of things they 11 be wearing. 

“Oh!” Peggy pounced on the clue. So there s going to 



be a crowd! If it's a party, Miss Burn*, i'm coming too.- I 
could use a party.” 

“Shut up and help me,” I said. "Which is it to he?” 

"The brown dress shows off one end of your figure,” said 
Peggy, "and the jumper shows off the other.' I should wear 
them both, and have two chances.” 

"Rude swine," I laughed. "Where I’m going, nobody 
looks at such things.” 

"Then you must be going to church, darling.” 

"It’s the dress,” I decided. 

"Bottom’s up!” said Peggy. 

‘‘Shut up!” I laughed. "It’s not half the size of yours. If 
"There’s one thing about it,” said Peggy. "When yoi 

IV hfiU frionrl c Inc r rv-» ..... I. _ * 1 1 l . _ _ 


ui ic auu ui ii, b<uu i cggy. w nen your 
new boy friend puts his arm round your waist, he’ll have 
something to rest it on.” 

"Shut up about my figure,” I said. "Do you think I 
ought to wear my girdle with this dress, then?” 

"Lord, no!” she exclaimed. "Don’t you know a little well- 
concealed jealousy when you hear it? If I had your, figure, 
darling, I’d go naked!” ’ h 

™ b ° r w W that . new li P stick of yours? I meant to get 

one like it, and forgot. 5 

She went to her drawer, fished it out, and chucked it over. 

Take it with you, she said. 

"May I? Thanks.” 

aW Tn 1 be " e ? ding She said - " Mcn ,ove mc ‘or myself 
Iw/ nyWay ’ n0t go,ng out anj'whcre this evening 

at^he* office S^- e ° mB t0 bed ' IIad * Wu. 6?y 

She watched me while I did my finishing touches 

prett v^ftrm y S1C Said ina f r,ous voice: "It must be somethin- 

mmmms 

yet,” I safd C " ‘ had much tirfle to think about it 

‘•Nofli" 15 ' !' ead aS 1 walked ‘"wards the door 
SheqS vritl? herfoce* bC '“ llcd a i ob ’ 1 '^hed. 

y helrd thf isuii namefffir' •• " Unless something f 


^ « . _ o” one Mil]. 

only heard the usual names for. 
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“There's always that," I laughed. "Enjoy your evening’s 
guessing. Good night." 

“Have a good time," she called, as I went down the stairs. 
• • • , • • 

He was waiting in the bar when I arrived there. He was 
watching the door for me, and as I went in he got up quickly 
from his seat, and came over to meet me with a smile that 
made me suddenly feel like jelly. 

“Hullo!" he said. “I was wondering if you’d come." 

I smiled back at him. Could he really have been wondering 
that? He led me over to the bar. 

“Gin and lime?" he asked. He remembered. 

“Yes, please," I said. "Have I kept you waiting?" 

He shook his head. "No hurry," he sAid. “Have you 
eaten? Good. We’ll just have another drink or two before 
we move off. I like to get warmed up before a game." 

“Game of what?” I asked him. 

"I thought we’d go to the roulette tonight," he said. "It’s 
as good as anything to try you out on." 

“Roulette? Has one of your friends got a wheel?” 

"They’re no friends of mine,” he answered. 

"But ... is there somewhere, then, where you can go 
and play roulette in London? Like a casino?" 

He laughed. 

“Of course there is,” he said. "There’s nothing you can’t 
play in London, if you know where to go. The place we’re 
going to tonight has hardly got the spit and polish of a casino, 
because they have to keep the thing under cover. But it’s 
not too bad, and the money’s there all right." 

He held out his open cigarette-case. I took one, with my 
left hand. 

"Left hand for cigarette. Right hand for glass. Am I 
learning?" 

He nodded. "Full marks for the first lesson,” he said. 
"I’d better tell you one or two things before we go there. 
You won’t play, of course. You’ll just be there. You’ll sit 
behind me, not’ at the table. I’ll get hold of a seat where you 
can get a comfy chair behind me. You can drink, smoke, go 
to sleep if you like. No need to watch the play at all. Just 
be there. And whatever you do, don’t watch the actual wheel 
as it’s spinning. That’s suicide. Got it?" 

I nodded, and laughed. 

"Doesn’t sound very difficult,’ I said. I was wondering 
just when it was that I had gone crazy. A nice quiet evening, 
just sitting behind him. 
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Ask me to that kind of party any time, and I’ll tell you 
to think again, and think quickly. But not now. Not tonight. 
Somehow, the idea is all right. No thinking again tonight. 
That’s what you've come for, isn’t it? Just to be with him, 
just to keep in touch, that's the whole idea, isn’t it? And 
what's flat about it, anyway? Nothing. That’s the funny 
thing. It actually sounds all right. 

We sat in the bar there for twenty minutes or so. He v 
talked idly, easily, as if the whole situation appeared to be 
completely commonplace to him. He made no joke about the 
idea of my being a mascot. He treated it quite naturally, as 
a business man would treat the acquiring of a secretary, 
except that he did not seem to want to ask me any questions 
at all. The way we had met the night before, and the reason 
we were together again now, seemed to have no place in his 
mind. Without the slightest effort, he simply ignored the 
manner or the reason of our being together. Sometimes, at 
a cocktail party, you get pocketed in a corner of the room with 
a complete stranger, and you both know that you probably 

E mee * fS ai " u and >’ et >’° u talk together easily and 

"° W „„ f nd ."'hen someone talks to you like that, you can't 
go on having your mind chock full of the peculiar circum- 
tances of being with him. It just doesn't work A S 

hold ofme °L eV f?' thing U ' in,cctiou s. As he talked, “ 
hold of me. By the time we left the bar. and got into a tali 

t6n th f Cre was - an V thing unusual about the evening ’ 
roulettef bufwhen thVulS ^“^» dydoo l™>g plaCC ? or 
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"We’ll have a dance first, and order later,” Lucky told 
him. "Look after this lady’s gloves and handbag.” 

"Certainly, sir." 

Lucky stood up again, and took hold of the back of my 
chair to move it out of my way as I stood up. He put his 
hand lightly round my waist, and we moved across the floor 
to the rhythm of the music. He danced easily and smoothly. 
We fitted well. For a moment I forgot all about the roulette, 
and sank into enjoying the dancing. But he soon brought 
me back to it. With his lips close to my ear, he whispered: 
"When we get to that curtain in the corner, we just slip 
through it casually. Don’t worry about your handbag — it 
will be brought to you upstairs." 

He steered the way through the other dancing couples 
towards the curtain. As we reached it, he just pulled it 
slightly aside, and I stepped through with him close behind me. 

Now we were in a small room, with one or two armchairs, 
and a bar along one side. It all looked very respectable still. 
He led the way over to the bar, and we sat on the high stools. 

"This is the second line of cover up," he said. "Same 
again?" 

I nodded. He ordered the drinks from the man behind 
the bar. When the drinks were put down in front of us, Lucky 
jerked his head in my direction and said to the barman: 
"Visitor this evening, Charlie.” 

"Yes, sir. Good evening, madam.” 

We sippt-d our diinks, and nothing seemed to be happen- 
ing. But the barman must have passed a signal somehow, 
because in about five minutes a waiter approached from behind 


ind spoke to Luckv. ., 

"Mr. Bertram wonders if you and madam would do him tne 

lonour of having a drink with him in his private office, sir. 
Luckv lifted his eyebrows with perfect restrained surprise, 
"We’d be delighted to," he answered. "Where is it? 

"I will show you, sir. This wav. ’ , . , T 

He opened a door in the panelling of the room, which 

lad not noticed before. Outside the door was a lift We got 
nto the lift and were whisked upwards. Then g 
* passage, and followed the passage along, and went through 

i door, and suddenly there it all was. , to .i 

I gaped. It was a huge room, very brightly fighUd.^th 

i lot of cigarette and cigar smoke hanging in the a . 

middle of the room was a long table, aroun f V '^ men 0 f 
crowded at least fifty people. There were men an(1 women o 
dll kinds, well dressed and badly dressed, young and old, a 
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eagerly clustering round the table. From the midfile of t 
crowd came the whirr and then the click-clatter-click of 
roulette wheel. 

Lucky turned to me and smiled. 

“That’s how you get here,” he said. "Like it?” 

“It’s amazing,” I said. It really was. There was no 
pretence about anything now. The croupier was calling out 
the result of the spin in a loud voice. Gasps of amazed dis- 
appointment mingled with, cries of delight. There was the 
sound of counters being raked in; and the crisp crackle of notes. 

I edged forward, straining up on my toes to see over the 
people’s heads. I felt Lucky’s hand on my arm. 

“You’ll remember, won’t you?” he said. “You can’t 
possibly bring me luck at this if you’re actually watching the 
wheel while it spins, and if you’re not behind me. And you 
mustn’t play yourself, of course." 

“Just let me have a peep before you start,” 1 asked him. 
“Come on, then. Edge your way through here.” 

I managed to squeeze through to the inside.of the crowd, 
and stood just behind one of the seated players. I couldn’t 
make out what the counters were worth, but from the way 
people kept passing notes up to the croupiers, and getting just 
a few counters in exchange, I could tell there was a terrific 
ot of money on the table. I watched the players putting their 
counters all over the numbers, and watched their faces, 
strained and anxious, as the white ball whizzed round the 
saucer of the wheel and then clattered and jumped its wav 

"Ty, t0 rest - Then acro *s the green top of the table would 
come the wooden rake, and as the counters were pulled into 

awf,in nk L- S °Tk <>f the faces round thc table had the most 
awiul look on them. 
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get to the other side of the table. Near the far wall there were 
two or three armchairs, and a waiter standing by a buffet with 
sandwiches and drinks on it. I wanted to please Lucky, and 
most of all I wanted him to win with me there. So before he 
took his seat, I nudged him, and whispered that I was going to 
sit down behind him, in one of the armchairs, where I would 
be too low down even to see the wheel if I tried. He gave me a 
pleased little grin. As he took his seat, I saw him pull a 
bundle of notes out of his pocket. And then I sank down into 
one of the armchairs and settled myself to wait. 

I couldn’t see anything from the armchair except the backs 
of the people. But the listening was quite fun for a time. 
First the confused babble of people making up their minds 
where to put their money. Then a call from the croupier, 
and then a sudden hush, and then nothing but the whirr that 
the ball made as it whizzed round and round the wooden rim. 
For those few seconds, while it was flying round fast, nobody 
made the slightest sound. And then, simultaneously with the 
sudden irregular clatter-click of the ball bouncing across the 
metal slots, the voices would all start again. “Seven! No, 
it’s gone past! It can’t be twenty-four again] It’s zero! 
Why doesn’t it stop! It’s seven! No, it’s not, it's seventeen! 
Oh, God!” Then the firm, clear voice of the croupier, rising 
above the clamour to announce the number and the colour 
and the other things. And then the cries of delight trying 
to drown the gasps of disappointment. And then inevitably, 
exactly the same thing all over again. 

Now and again, when a gap in the people happened to 
come in the right place, I could see the back of Lucky’s head, 
and the side of his face when he turned. It was hard to tell 
from the look of him whether he was winning or lo^ngf Tje 
didn’t join in the shouts and the gasps. He just sat looking 
calm and casual, almost uninterested. “Let him win! Please 
let him win!” I said the words inside myself, and willed and 
willed for the numbers he picked to turn up. 

From time to time, people left the table and wandered 
away out of the room, while new people filtered in. The game 
just went on and on and on. Sometimes people came over 
to the buffet, to refresh themselves with sandwiches and 
drinks. These seemed to be free, for I couldn’t see anyone 

pay. Presently the waiter came across to me 

“Wouldn’t vou like a drink, or a sandwich, madam. 

I must have been sitting there about two hours by then 
and I was beginning to feel hungry. So I had a sandwich and 
-then I had a drink. I took a cigarette out of my handbag, 
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which had been brought to me the way Lucky had said it would. 
I lighted the cigarette, and I sat there, rather sleepy now, 
sipping my drink. 

Suddenly I was conscious of Lucky standing in front of 
me, and I heard the hard, biting voice that he didn’t often use. 

"I knew it! Your glass and cigarette! Look at them!” 

I jumped. I was holding them both in the same hand, and 
I quickly took the cigarette into the other hand. 

"I’m sorry,” I said quickly. “I wasn’t thinking. I 
forgot.” 

“It’s no good forgetting,” he said fiercely. And then 
suddenly his voice softened. “But that's a funny thing,” he 
went on, speaking as if to himself now. ”1 didn’t put the 
stake on. I knew there was something wrong.” He looked 


hard into my eyes. "That’s a funny thing,” he said again. 
"I was just about to make my biggest stake of the evening. 
It would have lost. But just as I was going to place it, some- 
thing seemed to stop me. And then I looked round and saw 
what you were doing.” 

I sat there, feeling like hell, not knowing -what to say. 
But he was smiling to me now. 

"You're a mascot at this, all right,” he said. "I've never 
had such an evening. I couldn’t do anything wrong.” 

My inside welled right up as he spoke. I felt my eyes 
wide open, and a smile spreading right across my face. 

“Let’s go. You must be hungry or tired or something.” 
As we crossed the room to get to the door, the croupiers 
called good night to Lucky, and heads turned from the table 
to look at him. The faces seemed to be impressed and envious. 
The man on the door bowed and thanked him profusely for 
whatever it was he slipped into his hand. It made you feel 
quite important being with him. 

When we got out into the street it was a clear, soft night 
and we walked for a while to shake off the smokiness of the 
roulette room. Lucky was in a gay mood now. All that 

sudden, frightening fierceness of his voice and his eves could 
vanish just as quickly as it came. 

It was only midnight. I imagined Luckv would have gone 

v " Pl t y ^i mi l Ch ; 0nger lf {t hadn ’ 1 suddcnl V finished up the 
wa> it did And yet you couldn't tell. He had not even 

thTnhf baCk at a he t t ble after 6ettin & U P from it- Most of 

of tf ^eir m?ndT? f t0 f drag themseh ’es away, one half 

seats thT nH g mg 'II th the 0ther half ‘ After leaving their 
seats, they played another two or three spins standing up 

even as they left the room they would be craning back 
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over their shoulders to see what number had just turned up. 
But Lucky did things quickly and decisively. The way he 
had suddenly decided to bring me with him tonight, and then 
treated the whole question as over and done with, seemed to 
be typical of him. 

“Where would you like to have supper?” he asked. 

I didn’t care. I left it to him. We went on strolling through 
the emptying streets, until he suddenly stopped outside a 
brilliantly lighted entrance, and put his hand on my arm and 

steered me inside. , 

It was a smart place; one of those places where you don t 
have to dress, but which are just as expensive all the same. 
A band that was often on the radio was playing for dancing. 
I was glad I had decided on the dress instead of the jumper. 

“Champagne?” I heard Lucky asking me as we sat down 
and the waiter fussed round us. “We must celebrate the 


success of the mascot!” 

“1 can see I'll have to practice my drinking! 1 said. 
"What are you going to eat?” 

“You order. I’m too tired to think.” ' 

He ordered, and the waiter bustled away. But soon there 
were two more back again, bowing and scraping as t ley 
arranged a silver bucket with ice in it, showing Lucky the label 
on the bottle, and then making a great show of undoing the 
wire round the cork. People from neighbouring tables turned 
our way as the cork came out with a loud pop. I was tee ing 

like a queen. T . 

• When they had poured out some champagne for us.LuQKy 

raised his glass to the level of his eyes with a quick, deliberate 

movement that made it look very important. 1 rz sed mine. 

too, and he clinked his against mine, and said. Jo little Jo— 

tHe His eves'were twinkling across the rim of his champag™ 
glass "Then he moved the 8 glass to his lips and t.lted it to 

drl " k Litde I ? 1 'Th t e° worf elery gM "to totorl ^ ^ „as 
I was beginning to think that you hadn t praettsed you 

flatten ! , t ihle and gave mo that 

He put his glass down on the table, ana g 

quizzical, distant little smie o is- 0 t e n you the truth 

' ’ F °^' e Soever Uyttlvc hTsAs-to tell you 

theTrmh m i christened you Little Jo for her reason. 

I made my face drop exaggeratedly and ~ignc l - 
“Shame 1” I exclaimed. “How quickly a girl s dreams 

on 


can 
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be dashed to the ground. Do you mean to tell me that my 
exercises haven't had any effect since last night? Does that 
last sandwich show?" 

He laughed. 

"Dear lady," he said, "you're practically invisible. In 
this atmosphere, anyway." 

“That’s better," I said. "You’re improving rapidly. And 
now, suppose you tell me what other and less gallant reason 
you had for using the word?” 

"Well — your name’s Joan. Jo is short for Joan. And 
when you’ve got Jo, you just think of the dice and then you’ve 
got Little Jo.” 

I gave him a look, and gulped some more champagne 
down, and looked again. 

"You must excuse me,” I said. “I’m just a little country 
girl- Is it anything like thinking of hay, and getting Old 
Jarge?” 


‘I hope you like that," he said, and I realized the waiter 
was helping some 1 food from a dish on to the plate in front of 
me. It s one of the things they do best here. You mean 
you don’t know what Little Jo is? It’s a throw in a dice game. 
You throw the two dice, and if you get a two and a one it’s 
called Little Joe. It’s a dirty throw." 

"A dirty throw? Oh, I see. I’m so glad. If I’m going 
to be a throw at dice, I simply insist on being a dirty throw. 
So much more distinguished." 

"You/ve got it wrong," he said. "I don’t mean it’s crooked 
— it s just a loser.” 

Is it? Then couldn t I go on a different diet, and be a 
«ig Joe, of a Whopping Ned, or something that wins instead ? ’ ’ 
He was looking dreamily at tlie bubbles in his glass. All 
of a sudgen he could somehow go miles awav from you. 

, U- s X p ?. r T f 5 ct fit *” he was saying. But' he was saving it 
to himself. If you throw Little Jos you lose. And if you 
thmw a lucky mascot away, you lose. As long as the luck 

Z OU 1 ^ rOW either ' then the name’s just right." 

mt0 PUWiC - “ J ° f ° r short •" hc - id 

Evci I c t onSdt'hep a a! , nt'r red - " l V ° U m “ St be 

He spread his hands apart. 

“As long as it pays— who cares ? " he asked. 

the band 8 onV Ven L 0Ut sudde , nl y- 1 turned my head towards 
we band, and as the pianist s fingers rippled up the keys a 

girl came fonvard, into the middle of the 'dance floor * and 


started to sing. Her voice was soft and low, almost a whisper 
some of the time, yet so clear that you could hear every word. 
She took hold of the crowd. Not a plate moved while she 
sang, and when the song was finished there was that sudden 
few seconds of magic silence before the clapping came. And 
then she was singing again : 


“So long as it’s happening. 

Don’t ask why — 

Or you may stop it happening more.’’ 

I looked round at Lucky, and caught his eyes in the half- 
darkness, and silently lifted my glass. He smiled and raised 
his too. After the singing was over, and the lights were up 
for dancing again, I laughed and said: “Did you have her sing 

that specially for me?’’ ' . 

“So far, you haven’t needed much special instruction, he 

said. “Want to dance?” 

p nodded, and pushed back my chair. He took me and 
drifted me round the floor. You could wait for years before 
you found a man who could hold you like this. I wished he 
was out with me just for dancing, just because he liked being 
with me. You dreamed of that sometimes. You invented a 
man' who was tatt and good-looking. \ou gave him charm, 
and 'humour; and most of all you gave him that easy, don t- 
give-a-damn kind of attitude of things. You made him a tiny 
bit different from everyday people. Like Lucky. )es, very 
like Lucky. And he took you out eating and dancing. Cas- 
ually, but often. Nice places you went to. He could afford 
nice* places. And it was just because he liked being with you. 
No funny business, no paying for it in the taxi afterwards. 
It was just you, and him, and the magic between you that 
you dreamed about. And you danced so well together. Just 
like this, just like it was at this very moment now \ou and 
a. man and the music, just like this. \ ou didn t talk, because 
each of you knew what the other was thinking. It was 
heaven on earth, and you found it at last. \ou dreamed it 
and dreamed it, and then it came true. The dance floor could 
be crowded, but everyone else disappeared His guiding hand 
was firm, yet lightly on you. You could shut your eyes and 
shut your ears, and still it was the same. ^ our mind, y our 
body; your'dancing feet were his. For all you cared, it could 

g ° The music* stopped. Lucky led me back to the table. 

“We’ve got to decide what percentage you have of the 

winnings/' he said. 
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I pushed the dream-world back into its right place, and 
sat down on the chair. 

“Winnings? They’re your winnings, not mine.’’ 

“T told you, I’ve never had an evening like it before. That 
was because you were a good mascot. You've got a share 
coming. There can’t be any argument about that. The only 
question is, what basis shall we work on?’’ 

I fingered my glass. 

“I’ll take another glass of champagne and call it quits,” 
I said. 


He leaned across quickly, and grabbed the bottle out of 
its bucket, and filled iny glass and then his own. When he 
wanted to, he could do little things in a way that made you 
feel you were the only person in the world. ' Now he slid his 
glass across the tablecloth to mine, so that the two of them 
were standing touching each other. 

“Come on,” he coaxed. “We must talk it out and get it 
settled. After all, it's business.” 

“Is it? Yes — I suppose it is.” 

Of course it is.” The tone of his voice seemed to suggest 
that it couldn’t possibly be anything else. “I want you to 
come again. I want you to come often. As long as vou go 
on bringing me this kind of luck. I want you to come whenever 
you possibly can. And I couldn't ask you to keep tagging 
around to watch me play just for the fun of the thing, could 
I? I wouldnt. anyway. We’ll have. to have some proper 

f !> lat y< 5 u . get some Percentage of the winnings.” 
s he finished speaking, the lights went low again and a 

watch r h e a r ne Th ldln f aC ?S floor ' Hc turncJ llis to 
_ YT 11 ' The . s,de of. lus face was towards me so that I 

could look at him deliberately without him knowing But 
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While we were waiting for it, he said: "We’ll leave the 
arrangement for tonight. By the way — which is your favourite 
dress shop?” 

"My favourite? I don’t think I’ve exactly got one special 
favourite. Why?” 

"Well . . . tell me one where you'd like to go and buy 
things if money didn’t matter.” 

I wondered where he was getting to now. I thought for > 
moment and then said: "Revare’s is nice.” 

“Where’s that?” 

"Brook Street,” I said. "Why?” 

He smiled. 

"Go there tomorrow, and tell them your name, and see 
what they've got for you,” he said. 

I opened my mouth to say something, I don’t quite know 
what, but he put his hand up and silenced me. 

"Don’t you dare to argue any more,” he said firmly. "One 
argument is enough for any one evening.” 

" The bill came, and he glanced at it and put some notes 
down. Then he stood up and put his hand under my elbow 
and guided me out into the street. A taxi was at the kerb. 

- "Where is it?” he asked me. 

I told him my address. "But don’t you come, I added. 

"It’s rather a long wav out.” . TT 

"Do you mind? You’ll be all right, wont you? He 
handed me into the cab, and closed the door. Then he put 

his head through the window. * . 

"I’ve paid the cab,” he said. "When’s next time going 

to be? Can I ’phone you?” .... . 

I told him the number. He took a pencil and scribbled 

it down on an envelope. . . A 

"Good night, Little Jo,” he smiled. And as the cab started 

off, he called to me through the window: "Don t forget 
Revare’s!” 



CHAPTER III 


PEGGY WAS JUST A BUBBLING MASS OF QUESTIONS WHEN 1 

t,Pt "Asleep° indeed!"' she scorned. "You were far too excited 
when you left here this evening for me to go to sleep. I ve 
been lying in bed agog. Besides, you know darned well how , 
disappointed you'd have been if I hadn't been wa.tmg to be ^ 


told all about it. 

I laughed as I wriggled out of my dress. 
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“Nothing doing, darling/' I said. ' "Much as I appreciate 
your kind enquiries.’’ 

“Ah!- Secret Heart stuff, eh? Come on. Tell auntie. 
Who is he?” 


“He?’’ 

"Oh, dear! You must have it badly. Yes, he. \ ou 
know — one of those short-haired* things with trousers. Don't 
you remember?” 

"I knew them in my youth,” I laughed. I was sitting on 
the bed, bending over to siide off a stocking, and one of Peggy’s 
pillows wopped me on the head. 

"Drat!” I said. "You’ve made me snick my stocking.” 

"Sorry. But it’ll teach you not to be furtive.” She 
hopped out of bed and took the stocking quickly from me, 
and licked the place to stop it from running. Then she opened 
a drawer and got out her needle. "It’s right up at the top — 
it won’t show,” she said. "Been dancing?” 

"Mmmm.” I splodged the cream on my face and started 
rubbing. 

"And eating?” 

“You bet!” 


"Where did he take you?” 

“Hey — stop tracking me down.” 

"You shouldn’t behave so suspiciously," she retorted. 
“You went oyt this evening with the air of a kid who’s just 
going to do a high dive for the first time. And you came in 
like a guilty mouse, trying not to wake me up. That’s not the 
blas6, know-how-to-handle- ’em baby that I’m used to. Come 
on, Joan, let’s have the dirt!” 

I gave my cheek a final pat, and scrambled into bed. 

Tell you later,” I said. "I’m tired, just longing to go to 
sleep. Ready for me to put -the light out?"** 

From her bed, on the otlier side of the dressing-table, she 
put out an elegant tongue at me. I grinned and turned out 
the light. 

"I shall have no alternative but to think the worst,” she 
said. "Poor child!” 

I chuckled as I turned over on the pillow. Then I heard 
Peggy snuggling down in bed, and a muffled, sleepy voice 
complaining: "Secretive swine.” 


, J*he next morning I started on the rounds of the agencies, 
looking for a job. As usual, there wer-c plenty that smelt, but 
precious few that sounded worth trying. I tried one in the 
morning, and another in the afternoon, and flopped at both 
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I didn't expect to land anything the first day. You hardly 
ever do. And I don’t really think that my mind was concen- 
trating on it enough, anyway. I couldn’t get Lucky out of 
the picture. I kept thinking of the previous evening, going 
through it all again, remembering new details each time. I 
could see Lucky. He was the kind of person you could re- 
member vividly and clearly* I could see the back of his head 
as he sat at the roulette table, the side of his face as he turned, 
his eyes over the top of his champagne glass, the smile breaking 
across his mouth. I could feel his hand behind my waist as 
we were dancing. I could hear his easy voice. "Don’t forget 
Revare's!” 

Not that I would go, of course. That was just one ol 
those pleasant things that were said, that was all. Exciting 
to hear, lovely to have said to you. But you spoiled those 
things if you followed them up. Life could be perfect as long 
as it contained dreams. It didn’t matter how foolish, how 
wild they were. And if someone else helped you to dream 
them, that was all the nicer. But they had to stay that way. 
You would spoil and lose them so easily if you treated them 
as anything but dreams. Besides, what else was there to do? 
A fine sort of fool you would feel, if you walked into a swagger 
dress shop and gave your name, and stood waiting expectantly, 
and gradually realized they had never heard of you. 

But the next morning Lucky ’phoned. It was a good thing 
I was late in going out, or I would have missed him. And as. 
soon as we had done the usual how-are-you s, he said. 

"I 'phoned Revare’s this morning, to see if you had been 
there yesterday. They said you hadn't." 

"No,” I said. "I didn’t." 

"Didn’t you have the time?" 

I hesitated, not knowing quite what to say. 

"I didn’t like to," I said lamely. "I didn’t imagine you 
really meant it. I didn’t exactly know what you did mean, 


an> "But I told you," he said. "All you have to do is just go 
there and give your name. I’ve arranged it all. I ve opened 

an account for you." 

I felt things getting a bit deep ;> 

"But I can’t do that, Lucky, I said. I mean, I can t 

,et "\vhy ever not ?” His voice sounded genuinely surprised. 
"You can do what you like with the money later on, as soon: 
as we’ve got some arrangement fixed up But V™ 1 V 

discuss it the other evening, and we can t do it over the phone. 
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So for the time being, go to Revare's and get something you 
like." 

"But, Lucky,” I said, "I don’t wan! any money. Why 
should you give me anything? I enjoyed coming out with 
you. I hope I’ll be asked again.” 

"That’s not quite the point, Jo,” he answered. “Apart 
from anything else. I've got a feeling that it might upset the 
luck if you weren’t having a share. You see, there wouldn’t 
seem any reason for your luck sliding over on to me, if it 
wasn't bringing you anything.” 

I laughed.. 

“You’re completely crazy, aren’t you!” 

His laugh came back over the ’phone. 

“Never mind about that,” he said. “By the way, arc you 
free to come out tomorrow night?” 

“Er . . . yes.” 

"Fine. Will you meet me at the same place, same time? 
And would it be too much trouble to put on evening dress? 
It's that kind of a place this time.” 

“I will,” I said. 

“And promise me you’ll go to Revare’s and choose some- 
thing today,” he insisted. “That will make sure of the luck 
tomorrow.” 

All right, I said. "I’ll go this afternoon.” 

After we had rung off, I decided to abandon the job hunt 
lor the day. My head was too full of funnv things. So I spent 
the rest of the morning doing things in the flat, and got myself 
some lunch, and then set off rather nervouslv for Revare's. 

I had looked in the window often, but 1 had never been 
ins^e before. It was very expensive, far beyond me or 
e gg,V. I was beginning to feel a bit queer about the whole 

firit g t.W d T, 1Cn I T g0t i, t0 1 thc Sh .T 1 W ‘ v,kcd ri - ht P** it the 
f t!m *- T [ len 1 P ulle d myself together, and turned back 
and went up to the door and marched in. 

A woman came forward. “Madame >” 

“My name is Burns.” I said. “Joan Burns.” 

A snule of welcome spread over her face 

“°f course!” she said. “We were told you were comin« 

Had y ° u anything particular in mind, or would you just like to 

S a §enera lo ? k r ° U P d first ? If >'ou see anything that you 
I didn’f 118 1 J CC ’ 1 ^ Iiave a mannequin show it for you ” 

idea how muX ^ ^ 1 hadn,t the 

theyr I ? e Xd telePh ° ned y ° U t0 1 Was comin S. didn’t 
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“Yes, madame.” 

“What did they say exactly? I mean . . . what sort of 
•• It was getting rather awkward, but it did not seem 

to present any awkwardness to hor. 

“An account has been opened in your name, she said 
clearly and smoothly, as if it were the kind of thing that 
happened every day. “We were told you would probably be 
choosing things up to — say — one hundred pounds. 

I looked at her with my mouth open, wondering if 1 had 

heard it right. . , 

“How much did you say?” My voice was not nearly as 

casual as it tried to be. ^ 

“About one hundred pounds, madame. But, of course, 

there is no need to confine yourself rigidly to that. 

I went on looking at her as if she were dotty. My head 
was buzzing round, trying vainly to grab on to something. 
Lucky must have won an awful lot of money that night, 1 
this represented just a share of it. And what was everyone 
in the shop thinking? What was the woman thinking ? ^ 
must have been thinking everything, but she didn t show it. 
She was probably used to it. For a hornble moment I felt 
like a prostitute. It was silly, but it was simply because 1 
knew what she must be thinking But it only lasted a secon 
or two It was ridiculous, I pushed it out of my mind Around 
me there were lovely things, the kind of thmgs Umf usuahy 
you only saw in windows and in Vogue. And now they were 
mine, for nothing wrong, for nothing wrong at jU. A tag 
sleek swish of ice-blue satin was asking me to touch it. Undies 
of thinner-than-possible silk were there for me to hold. 

I stayed for nearly three hours. I couldn t remember e 

having had such a heavenly time. 

The next day the things were delivered. They came to- 

packed them ^are fully, anc t j iat the new things 

again, and rearranged my wardrobe against each 

bad plenty of room to hang \\ ? ening frocks for meet- 

other. I was going to spent a long 

^e L doingmy hSr a new £y that seemed -to be just right 
for the frock. , • p e „ KV arrived home. 

! V""* “■ “ SUa " y “ 1 COU ' d> 


„ pretending that nothing was up, and waiting to see what she 
said. I knew she would adore it. 

She came into the room, and stopped abruptly. She gazed 
at the frock for a moment with her eyes wide open. Then she 
lifted her eyes up to mine for a second, and then they went 
quickly down to the muddle of unpacked boxes that I had left 
on the floor. She looked at me again. 

'Tt’s lovely,” she said. 

Then she turned, and'wqlkhd through the connecting door 
into the bedroom, and opened my wardrobe. She ran a hand 
lightly along the hanging clothes*. Then she closed the ward- 
robe again, and came back into the living-room. She came 
across and looked at me again, and put a hand lightly on my 
shoulder. She seemed tc have gone quite queer. Her eyes 
were looking steadily into mine. They were asking questions. 
Her voice was very quiet when she spoke. 

Darling,” she said. “You haven’t got anything you want 
to tell me? Nothing at all?" 

I shook my head and laughed. 

4j No,” I said. “There isn’t anything.” 

"We don’t have many secrets, do we, Joan?” 

t U au £r e , d again - "There's honestly nothing to tell you ” 
I said. It s the craziest story. It doesn’t make sense!" 

shook her°head er " d fr ° m my shoulder - and slowl V 

It nlv.°r H;H he if id> dc ‘ iber « e ‘y- "It wouldn't make sense, 
it never did.. It never does. * 

T * felt A fun * ny li , ttlc hot fee,in S up the back of my neck 

1 stamped my foot hard on the floor. y 

something ? hel,! ” 1 eXC “' “ Am 1 ^ c&l or 

™ y ba ? k or > k ?r, and walked over and grabbed my 

2 , an c f without looking at her again, I went out of the 
uat and slammed the door behind me. 

hnAif 5 fumin S the tir >>e I was on my way to meet Luckv 

t , h l m ( 0 ” t 1 "'alked into the barand saw™„ getting 
up to greet me. everything else just slipped awav His easv 

Husf knew niC Y 1 h ^ 1 H° klng good that evening. I knew 


His eyes went quickly down me and up again, with a sort 
of delighted surprise in them. Then he led me over to one of 
the seats at the bar. 

“Don’t tell me,” he said. "I know what you’ll have. 
Nobody looking like that would stoop to anything less than a 
champagne cocktail. Two champagne cocktails, please!” ^ , 

"Lucky,” I laughed, “you can pay compliments! You’ve 
been hiding your skill all these years!” 

"The knack has come to me with age,” he said. "Cigar- 


ette?” 

"Thanks,” I said. I took one from his case, and he flipped 
his lighter and held it for me. "I’ll give you one guess as to 

where this frock came from,” I said. 

He smiled. "I hoped you’d go and get something, he said. 

. "But. Lucky— rl oughtn’t to have done, really, there 
was absolutely no reason why y6u should have given me any- 
thing. And I spent such an awful lot of money, too. I djdn * 
mean to. But the manageress said it was all right, and en- 
couraged me a bit. and I just sort of lost my head and went on 
and on. And now I’m beginning to feel absolutely dreadful 

about it all.” 

Luckv did one of his extra friendly smiles 

"Don’t be so unbusinesslike.” he said. "It s a clear enough 
case, isn’t it? We were teamed up. I did the playing, while 
you ladled out the luck in the biggest dollops I ve e\cr had 
Obviously, things like that have got to be done on some kind 
of a split’ If you continue to be such a lucky charm, the only 
thing to do is to arrange for you to have a definite percentage . 

° f 1 lavished" he didn't have to talk as if our being together 
was like something that happens in an office. That wasnt 
the wav I had meant things to be. It made things seems 
serious’ and unromantic. I wished I hadn t started aU th 
silly business about my being a lucky mascot. And yet _ t nat 
first meeting, it was the only way I could think of for see ng 
him again. ^It was fun for once, but now it looked like go 
on This luck I brought him— was that the only thing al ou 
me? Other men saw'other things. I was as wide awake as 
the average girl. I could tell, like any ^1 can when a man 

r ssgrsr rs&vsssaJr-SK 

men showed it aLl rignt. i u g - him everv 
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people, you thought it was never going to show at all, -ind i n 
it came across all of a sudden, the stronger for h«*ing 1 . I n ■ i 
But, all the same, you couldn't count on it being 'ike t n. 
If you felt the feeling inside you for someone, it didn't Imw 
to be that he felt it for you too . 1 It was just that you p; 
so hard for it. You wanted it so much that vmi wouldn't 

> let yourself believe that maybe it wasn't going to ii.ipp. n 
He likes me. He must like me, or he wouldn’t hav e me uoun< 1 
Maybe he wants me just for the luck, but he wouldn't put up 
with me if he didn’t at least think I was nice. Although, he 

► is such a crazy fool about luck. He could put up with any- 
thing for that. It just isn't there in his eyes. He's pleasant, 
polished, charming but it just isn’t there.' It’s only this luck 
business. You’re trying to grab yourself something that 
doesn't want to come. You silly, dreaming fool. 

But there was another champagne cocktail waiting for me 
on the counter. I’d never had champagne cocktails before 
They make you feel happy. You can’t he sad for many min- 
utes, you can’t even think serious things, the champagne 
cocktails won’t let you. Your heart comes bubbling up, and 
you know for sure that your eyes are smiling. Here you are, 
and so is he, and what else matters? 

“Here's to tonight," I said. 

"To tfee lucky team.” 


\\ here is it we’re going? And what is it we’re doing?” 

“r 11? ° f th , ese ? la P* u P charit y baccarat parties,” he said, 
bull of people with more money than they know what to 
• do with Half of them only go for the social occasion, but 
by the time they go home they find they’ve paid a lot of 
money for mixing with the nobs." 

, j: An i d »i at T an : my instructions for the evening, sir?” I 
laughed. Do I shut my eyes, or stand on my head while 
you play, or anything like that?” y 

, r^ ky *,?? iled * . Y ° U make il sound Perfectly frightful ” 
he “' d / 11 mus ‘ be terribly boring not playing!" ° ’ 

for the 1 Said '. " rd not pbtv, than play 

f ** i k d J l S \ akcS you S° m I should be scared stiff " 

watrh 7 nCed bC SCared while our luck ’ s around. You can 

* 'ooa 

I emptied my glass and slid down from my stool. Lucky 


paid for the drinks, and we went outside and got into a taxi. 

It only took a few minutes. We drew up outside one of those 
huge town houses that you imagine are full of butlers and 
footmen. This one certainly was. There were silver-buttoned 
flunkeys inside the door and along the passages and all over 
the place. Lovely dresses and expensive wraps were mingled 
with the black and white of men in evening clothes. It looked , 
like those pictures of very; distinguished receptions. 

Lucky led me through' two huge rooms full of people, into 
a third one that was fixed up as a bar and buffet. We sat 
down, and he asked me what I would have. 

"They’ve got everything," he said. "By the way, put this 
invitation card in your bag. You might possibly be asked 

for it." • . 

The waiter came over, and Lucky asked him to bring two 


glasses of champagne. 

"I shall be tight,” I told him. 

"Nonsense. Champagne never does that, unless you drink 
a bucketful. This one more won’t hurt you, anyway. When 

we’ve drunk it I’ll get down to the game. 

We sat there smoking and sipping our drinks for a quarter 
of an hour or so. I was enjoying myself. The drinks were 
making me warm inside, and the lights were bright and gay, 
and it was all lovelv. Nobody had a more ‘handsome man to 
sit with. He was lighting my cigarettes, and leaning fonvard 
towards me as he talked, and being friendly and attentive, 
and it made you feel important and .warm all over. It the 
thing wasn't there in his eyes, well ... did you want th 

Wh \Ve W sat d and talked idly, and watched the people and 
sipped our drinks, and it almost seemed as if Lucky ' had 
forgotten about his gambling. But just as I was thinking 

thd " /prefer to let the game warm up a bit first. They always 
start low and gradually the stakes build up. If you join n 
soon.' you may had your luck when the money .s — 
It's better to join in when they're getting a bit taut and 

strained. They don’t think so well then. 

I nodded, pretending to know all about it, and \ p a d t 

the warming-up process would take a n^e 

it seemed to be over, because Luc y ^ f or any- 

hoped I was a nd would I be s f or the time 

the next room, where 

the tables were. 
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I settled down to enjoy watching the people. It was ex- 
citing to be in a place like this. You kept seeing faces that 
you had seen in the papers and the Taller. It was fun trying 
to search your memory and fit the names to the faces. There 
were actors and actresses, famous racing people, and even 
Ladies and Sirs and Countesses and people like that. I was 
glad about my new frock. I sat there trying to look as if I 
spent half my time in places like this. 

But I was not alone for very long. It must have been less 
than an hour before Lucky came back. He had another man 
with liim. ° 


' This is Mr. Charles, Jo," he said to me. 


miss bums 


he added to.the man. 

The man bowed, I thought a bit exaggeratedly, and asked 
me if he could sit down. 

"Of course," I said. 

“He’ll like you better if you call him Flash," Lucky said 
Everybody does." 

I smiled politely. I couldn’t help thinking that Smarmy 
or Snaky would have been a more suitable name. He was 
handsome enough, but in a very black-haired kind of way 
His eyes seemed to take things for granted. He was the kind 
of man who somehow makes you want to cross your lees and 
cover up your knees. But if he was one of Lucky’s friends I 
thought that ought to make him safe enough. ' 

the game 7 ^ ^ d °' Vn ' He WaS anxiou9 t0 & Qt b *ck to 

“They’ve been taking it out of Flash," he told me. "So he's 
giving it a rest to give his luck a chance to change. I thought 

d Hp ln f to y° u company. See you both late § r " 

and beckoned ata^fer ovcf at me P^onally. 

fig® tf - t : S 

■•an*.! 1 V * been having cham Pagne." I said. 

AH the more reason for brandy now " he -tu 

A - ^=bs«2b 

>*• really very „„ '-'1' •"•l"l He 

t.c. H . c. s. goc a nast y* suspicious, un- 
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friendly mind, that’s your trouble. He’s charming. He’s 
delightful. He tells such funny stories. Such lovely funny 
stories. I’m sure they’re funny stories that he’s telling. 
When he laughs, I laugh. That’s the way. That’s what you 
call being good company. Brilliant. 

“All right, yes — I’ll have another brandy.” _ t 

I must remember some of these funny stories. They're 
a scream. Peggy will love them. I think they’re funny stories, 
but it’s difficult to concentrate on them. When you feel so 
lovely and warm inside, you can’t be bothered to concentrate. 
What’s the point of doing that? You’re both laughing to- 
gether. You’re laughing all the time. Brilliant company, 
that’s what both of you are. On an empty stomach, that’s 
what they call it. It’s terrific. 

There's Lucky, now. Good old Lucky. Standing up in 
front of us. How are you, Lucky? I can see you. 

Lucky’s talking. What’s he saying? Why doesn’t he talk 
a bit louder? Louder and clearer, that’s better. Get up? 
All right, of course I’ll get up. If you want to go, of course 
I’ll get up. You don’t have to snap at me. We’re all friendly 
and we all feel lovely, and we don’t want any snappers. 
There you are. Now I’m standing up, aren’t I? That’s the 
wav isn’t it? Stand still, Lucky. Let me lean on you, eh? 
I can see you. One of Lucky. Two of Lucky. That s funny. 
Oh, dear! I'm beginning to feel awful. 

Across the room? Yes. that’s right, across the room. 
Me lean on both of you, eh? Hooray! Oh, help! The place 
is going upside down. Pull it back, you fool, pull it back. 
You’re letting go. You mustn’t let go. It.’ll be all right in a 
minute. It soon goes -off. 

Through the door here. Hold me. Hold me. Oh Lucky, 
please hold me. So cold. Let’s go back in. So killing cold 
out here. What’s that? Yes, call a taxi, that s right. Keep 
moving that’s the thing. Down the steps Look out— -there s 
another one. Done it! Now across to the taxi. Its uphill 
to the taxi. Steep, steep it's all uphill. Don t push ^ust hold 
me Please hold me. There we are. Two ot Lucky, l 

T uckv Oh no! Pull them together somehow. T\so of 
Lucky, ^further and further away. Oh no I'm gomg. Please, 
please, I feel awful, and I’m goings Now! 


CHAPTER IV 


\ 


1 



•III 

- . r\m a wav ANT) MOW MY HEAD WAS ip COLD* 
THE MUSIC HAD FADED AWAY, AMJ nvy . . , , \ .. 

I vvipld my tongue round the dry. stale inside of my n.^outh. 
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I tried to open my eyes, but the lids were stuck down with 
the dried-up juice, and I had to work them with my finger 
before they would open. 

I was lying on a bed, in a room I had not seen before. 
It was a modem, nicely furnished room. The curtains were 
drawn, but the sunlight was coming through them so that 
the room was quite light. As I started to wonder where I 
was, I remembered what had happened. I must have passed 
flat out and been carried to this bedroom. 

Quickly a fright flashed across my mind. But I still had 
all my clothes on, just as they had been, and I couldn’t feel 
that anything had happened. Next minute I told myself 
that I was a fool even to give that a thought. Lucky would 
have looked after me. 


There was a quiet knock at the door, as if someone wanted 
to find out if I were awake, without W'aking me if I were asleep 
“Who's that?” 

"Good morning! May I come in?" It was Lucky’s voice. 
I sat up quickly on the bed. 

"Where’s this? No — please don’t come in for a minute!” 

I knew I must be looking an awful sight. Something 
would have to be done about repairing my face and hair before 
Lucky saw me. I slid dowm off the bed, and stood there trying 
to shake the used-up feeling out of my head. 

"Oh, dear, Lucky,” I called through the door. "Where 

did you bring the body?” 

A chuckle came from outside. 

“I’ve been entertaining you in my flat, madam. Have you 
enjoyed yourself? Are you ready for breakfast?" 

,, "I’m starving,” I said. “But what I want much more 
than food is a bath and a looking-glass/' 

"Come out of this door, turn left, and it’s the door facing 
you. i here s a big dressing-gowm in there for you— unle5 
you prefer to have breakfast in evening dress. I’ll order up 
breakfast for half an hour from now.” ^ 

} h T ard the , s ? un 1 d ° f him "diking away, and a door slmt- 
tm b . I opened the bedroom door, and went along the short 

S § th mt ° the b * throom K There was a big. clean bath-towel 
ready there, and I ran the bath full of lovely steaming hot 
water Then I locked the door, and slipped off my clothes 1 
and got into the bath and lay down luxuriously with the w-ater 
up to my neck. In five minutes I could feel the newness 

towei m f baCk T° m u A , fter rubbin S myself briskly with the 

kindnei I^i) 1 1 T ha “ db ^ "’ hicb b Y luck or somebody’s 
Kindness I still had with me, and after a quarter of an hour's 
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careful work on my face, I felt I was ready to greet Lucky. 

So I put on my Kestos and panties, and slipped Lucky's 
dressing-gown over them, and went out into the passage again. 

“Hullo!” I called. 

Lucky came out of one of the doors. His eyes were 
laughing at me. 

“Breakfast is served, madam,” he said. “Feel like bacon 

and eggs?” 

“1 feel thoroughly ashamed of myself,” I answered. 
“Honestly, it’s the first time it's ever happened to me like 
that. You must have been furious with me. I’ll know better » 
next time, I promise.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Lucky. “You brought the luck all 
right, so what else matters? Did that swine Flash lure you 
into mixing your drinks? He probably thought I’d forget 
all about you, and leave the coast clear for him.” 

“But I thought he was a friend of yours.” 

“I’d prefer* to call him an acquaintance. I don’t think he 
has any friends.” . 

“Well — I don’t think I ought to blame him, all the same. 

I’m afraid it was just a straightforward case of getting tight. 

I never knew it made you feel so awful.” 

“You’ll feel fine when you’ve eaten this,” said Lucky, 
sitting me down at a table in front of a plate of bacon and 
egg, and pouring me some coffee. 

Coffee had never tasted quite so lovely before. It braced 
me and heartened me, completing the tonic of my bath. I 
was hungry, now’, and I threw all thoughts of my figure aside, 
eating the’ egg and bacon at full speed, and following it up 
with three pieces of toast and butter and marmalade. Lucky 
left me to it, while he sat in an armchair and looked through 
the morning papers. When I had finished eating, he tossed 
a packet of cigarettes and a box of matches over to me. 

“How are you feeling now?” he asked. 


i « 
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'Perfect,” I said. 

‘Sleep well?” 

'You ought to know.” . 

'Well I tapped on the door at regular hourly intervals 
from nine o’clock onwards. It’s nearly twelve now 

“Nearly twelve?” I had forgotten all about the time. 
“Well ...” I paused feeling a bit silly sitting there in his 

dressing-gown. “I must be going.” . 

“Oh — must you really?” Lucky jumped up, acting with 

an exaggerated courtesy. “Now let me see— where did you 

put your gloves and your sponge-bag?” 
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I laughed. “Instead of a taxi, you’d better call me that 
bath-tub that they drive around to advertise geysers." 

“Can’t you simply go home with the milk? Don’t they 
have an afternoon delivery in your district?" 

“Just in nice time for tea. But really. Lucky— I shall feel 
an awful idiot going home in an evening frock at this hour of 
the day.” 

^ ou can t do it, Lucky decided. “There are two alter- 
natives. You can wait till tonight, till such an hour as your 
evemng dress becomes the approved thing again, or you' can 

get hold of some day clothes.” 

Day clothes, ’ I sighed. “They never seem so precious 
as when you re caught without them at midday. But how 
can I get hold of them?” 

Lucky jerked his head. 

"There's the 'phone.” he said. “What more do you need?” 

It s no good my phoning, because there's nobody there 
to answer it. 


'There’s more than. one place to 'phone to. I'll do it foryou ” 

him, wondering w£t ^“to* "iToonknew 1 * 

Is that Revare’s?” he asked. 

I jumped to my feet and dived at him across the room 
simply couldn t let him do any more of that Reaching 

of V the ’ph S on 0 e er ’ 1 ^ ^ ‘he m^S 

» r S"K. 2$ HgTtZU' zt&z utt 

Don t argue, he said. 

immm s 

fee! the °nSf ®e there for a moment. I could 

couple bS My face wiTtu^' “ d m / heart a 


kind of moment that so many men would have seized upon, 
he only chuckled at. Suddenly, he took his arms away so 
that I went bouncing down into the armchair. 

"Don’t argue," he repeated. Then he walked back and 
picked up the 'phone again. 

"Revare’s? I'm sorry to keep you waiting. Is that the 
manageress? A Miss Bums bought some things from you. 

I think it was the day before yesterday. You remember? 
Good. You have a pretty good recollection of her size? Then 
will you please send round to this address immediately a 
complete daytime outfit for her. Yes — everything. Wait a 
minute— I’ll ' find out.” He covered the mouthpiece, and 
turned to me. "What size shoes do you take?”' 

I didn’t argue. It wasn’t any use. 

"Five,” I told him. He turned back to the ’phone. 
"Five,” he said. "This is very urgent. You'll send some- 
one over ’specially with them, will you? Try not to be more 

than an hour. Thank you.” 

He hung up, and came over and sat down opposite me. 
“You see how easy it all is? I hope they send something 
you like. Anyway, it will mean you don’t run off with my 

dressing-gown.” . . T ■ 

"Lucky,” I said. "I don’t want any more clothes. 1 

can’t take" any more clothes from you. I ought never to have 

taken any in the first place.” 

Lucky smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

"All right,” he said. "You must please yourself. Do you 

mind if I have my dressing-gown?” 

He held out his hand towards me, as if he expected me to 
take it off and give it to him then and there. But I caught the 

flicker in his eyes, and we both burst out laughing. 

"Sorry,” I said. "But that is the one article of clothing 

that I insist on having from you at the moment.” 

"Aha! So you’re asking me for clothes now! 

"Just a bare covering for a poor destitute girl, km d sir. 
"Granted/* he said, with a wave of the hand. And m 

moment,” I laughed. 

B He ' tossed 1 ont' of the newspapers on to my lap 
lank at "I only hope we don’t have to wait too long, he 

said "The lunch they send up here is usually tern y « • 

T had been burning to ask some questions about this place 

that he lived in, and this gave me an opportunity of doing 
without appearing too nosey. 
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“Do they send meals up here, then?” 

"I’ve got an arrangement with a little restaurant just round 
the comer. It's only a few yards away. They send up breakfast, 
and occasionally I 'phone them and get other meals sent up.” 
"It isn’t a service flat?” ' 

No. It’s first floor, but with its own front door on to 
the street, with a staircase down to it. What I don’t like 
about service flats is that the porters and maids have all got 
pass keys. It means your flat isn’t really private.” 

"You live here alone, I suppose?” 

"Yes.” 

"It's an awfully nice flat,” I said. 

"Plenty of room, certainly,” he said. "You can come and 

ive here if you like. Much handier than where you are now 99 
He said it quite casually. He might have been asking me 
to dinner It seemed to take several seconds before I realized 
what he had said. And then, as it sank in, and I lifted mv 
head and stared at him, lie had turned to his paper again and 
was no longer even looking at me. 

I went on staring at him, trying to make hiirft>ut. It was 

hoVJhffhnn 0 ',, pla . s ' aU the thin « s >' ou had “fen idly 
thought about, they weren t any good with Lucky, Some day 

rtaybe a man would ask you that. There would be a cheap 

t vist to his lips, and out of his eves would peep a furtive 

body-greed. \ ou would know he had asked a dozen women 

before you It wasn’t specially 3-011 lie wanted, it was us 

do yft 0 a W f °T n - A11 n § ht - Y ou would know what to 
fi You weren t cheap, you weren’t a fool, you would know 

ruidYn^te r?« 

for when they were needed S " ^ WCre ready * stored away 
his fy“‘ "v h ho hUTe^rTm^h Llr^edm ^ 

picked up a newsDaner hlwi . e f to klss V ou . and who 

found you hadn't got the answer rady “ mC t0 a " S "’ er ' V ° U 
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Before I could make up my mind whether he was serious 
or not, there was a ring at the bell. Lucky jumped up and 
went out into the hall, and I heard him running down some 
stairs. Then there were voices, and the sound of two people 
coming back up the stairs, and Lucky popped his head round 
the door and said: “The respectable attire has arrived. 
Modom is waiting to dress you in the bedroom.” 

I only hesitated for a second. It seemed childish to go on 
arguing. I got up and went across the passage, into the room 
where I had woken up that morning. A girl, one of the head 
girls from Revare’s, was unpacking a large suitcase. 

“Good morning, madam,” she said. “I have brought two 
suits for you to choose from. I think you will be able to walk 
straight into either of them, but if there are some little adjust- 
ments needed we can make them afterwards, of course. 
Would yo,u like to try the stockings first?” 

I began to feel a bit like the Queen of Sheba, and wondered 
whether I ought to pinch myself, as I kicked off Lucky's 
slippers and slid the expensive stockings up my legs. Then 
I examined the suits. One was a black smooth cloth with a 
white fleck in it, and the other was a dark brown corduroy 
with a very short jacket and severe neck. 

“If the corduroy fits me — that's the one," I said. 

It looked even nicer when it was on me. The skirt wanted 
taking up just a tiny bit, but I could keep it well up at the 
waist for the time being. 

‘ ‘Here’s a hat to match,” said the girl, or you may prefer 
the gentle contrast of this dark-green turban.” 

I nodded. “The turban,” I murmured. Perhaps I was 
Aladdin. I nodded, and things came true. I waited while 
the girl packed the other things back into the suitcase, to- 
gether with my evening frock which she promised to send 
home for me. Then I went back into the lounge to find Lucky 

“How do you like me this way?” I asked. 

He smiled his approval. 

“Better each time.” he said. “Are you ready for some 

lun '' h l couldn’t eat much,” I said. ’Tve only just had break- 
fast " 

0™rlu 6 nch 0 hem h ad r : preference to the thought that was 
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did he mention anything again. And when he spoke, it was 
with the same dispassionate detachment that he always seemed 
to use just when you were most longing for something else. 

“You’re bringing me luck,’’ he said. “You’re the luckiest 
thing I’ve ever had around me. Together, you and I can make 
a fortune. There’s no stopping us. It’s too big a thing to 
miss, Jo. 

I was standing, looking up at his face, grabbing each word 
he said and trying to make it tender. My lips were apart, 
and my breathing was strained and jerky the way it is when 
you are listening with your heart. 

“I wish you could throw yourself right into this thing, Jo,’’ 
he went on. “You could treat it as a job. You could call it a 
career. Sometimes, there would be games at a moment’s notice. 
If you were on the spot, you would be as dependable as a charm 
tied round my neck — and a thousand times more potent.” 

He broke off, suddenly beckoned a taxi, opened the door 
for me, and gave the driver some money. 

“So long,” he said with a smile. “Think it over. It would 
be handier for both of us.” 

He stood away, and the taxi started with a jerk. 


I had been in bed for hours, but not asleep. The same 
bewildering questions went on weaving through my head, 
dodging and ducking whenever an answer came near. How 
often, I wondered, had people been faced with the finding of 
such an answer? And how did they ever know whether they 
had answered for the best? You wanted to be near him, that 
was all you knew. Irresistibly, you wanted to go to him to 
weave your spell over him so that he would want you too. 
But that was the easy answer; it wasn’t an answer at ail 
When you were quite a kid, they used to laugh and say that 
some man would want to marry you some day. They talked 
about “choosing yourself a handsome husband”. When you 
heard about other people getting married, it all sounded easy 
and straightforward. They loved each other, they were 
suited to each other, they were every blessed thing But 
you were a kid, and they were other people. Gradually, you 
found things were not so easy to decide. Men asked you to 
marry them, yes. But what were you to say, how were you 

Sid kn t°o W h/ h ?r neat ' Stlff " whlt f collared y^g man who was 
shm,M i b g a 6 ° n so L mcel y at bank— perhaps you 

mnri ir Sa, , d 1 yes , t0 h,m - He kerned to love you very 
much. He would probably give you babies, and even heS 

o keep them amused. People would have called it a nice ? 
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respectable marriage. They wouldn’t have worried about your 
heart being cold. They wouldn’t have cared if you spent your 
life wanting to scream. You would have been nicely settled 
for life, and nobody would have needed to worry about you 
any more. Perhaps you should have said yes. You could 
never be sure. However wide open your eyes were today, 
you could not see into tomorrow. But other people could not 
see for you, either. Nobody’s advice was ever any good. 
That night in the summer a long time ago, when you lay in 
the sand dunes in the arms of a man you had never seen before, 
just because you felt gay and free and you liked his laugh— 
they would say that was asking for trouble. But trouble never 
came. You didn’t have a baby. And, contrary to all the 
rules, you somehow didn’t have regrets about it afterwards. 
You were warmer inside than you had ever been before, l'or 
weeks afterwards, you went around knowing that your eyes 


were somehow softer. 

But that was a fluke, of course. You were crazy and you 
knew it. It wasn’t clever or romantic to start going around 
like that. It might have been dreadful. Anything might 
have happened. You didn’t have to be attractive to get the 
chance of doing that. Any dark night on Putney Heath you 
could see the plainest, dowdiest creatures with men plodding 
do""edly after them. It made you feel ashamed and sick. 
Men were all the same. "They used different techniques, but 
they were all pretty much the same. If they had a bit of money, 
they dressed the occasion up. and suggested you lived with 
them in a stinking little flat somewhere. The only ones who 
were any good were those steady, stiff-white-collared, save- 
up-for-the-fumiturc kind of Oh! how they made you 

want to scream! ' T 

I ife had to be planned. It was a long time, life was. It 

was middle-age and ol'd-age, as well as a few weeks of heaven. 
Tust because you wanted to be near someone, just because 
you felt weak at the knees when you looked at him, that was 
no excuse for being a fool about it. Once you lived with a 

man it was never the same again. . . T 

i' could be with Lucky now. Right at this moment I 
could be with him. Near him, always near him, that s where 
I belong I can feel it inside me. To hell with anything else 
p e " V would say it was mad. She’d say it wouldn t pa> 
To^hell with Peggy I This is a thing for me to -decide and °nly 
me It's not something that you think out. its somcining 
that you feel. It’s like someone putting a hand inside you and 
suddenly squeezing your heart You can’t do anything. 


Some day you have to decide. You can drift along, the 
old drab way, until in the end you say yes to a man just to 
have a roof over your head without’ working all your life. 
You have everything, except the magic. Or you can' take the 
magic, and nsk not having anything else. You have to decide 
Sometimes you get it both ways. If Lucky asked me to marry 
him. I'd be lifted straight to heaven. 

Lucky will ask me to marry him. The way I feel, it’s so 
beautiful that it couldn't possibly not come true. Of course 
he 11 ask me. That is what he means. He doesn't know me 
well enough, he doesn’t like to ask me yet. Hut he will His 
eyes will be soft and gentle. He will move very close to me 
touch me somewhere with his hand. He will speak in that 
funny casual way of his, as if what he was saving didn't really 
matter. And then we shall suddenly both burst out laughing. 
He shall be so happy. We shall walk through the streets 
handm hand Not actually hand in hand, of course, hut that 
is what it will feel like All the people who pass us will have 

i* 5 ™ their faces, like Bank Holiday. We shall flit toother 
from place to place, changing friendly words with everyone 
laughing all the time. And when the night comes we'slnli 

ThJ C K a Pf ,n ' nu r etCr n0W ’ Dow " by the river' I think 
The lights will be dancing on the water, but slower and slower 

as the world goes to sleep. The moon will come up to greet 
Qitii 7 * i a rf w,1] be bl 66 er and nearer than ever before ** We 
net fnew S,de by t0ge * hcr ' knn '™'« things wo 

him H fi Kt° n v ma 7 y , mc * No man evcr does if you live with 

it to her'at ali at wj ?3 sa >* an . d 1 ’ m damned ifl 'll mention 

know about Lucky and^e^Vhe’nYr* k * IC » r? - " bat docs s,le 
thing. She won tYnot™ , 

ar ■* i " —rat 

him! hearing him*' 1 You^come'to a T" benear Wm ' 
nothing else matters You™ cLn^hT^ ! V? ur life wheS 
sensible, or foolishly lnippy Iw? nt toT/h S 
my own life to live I want to Z * to T be , ha PPy- I ve got 
I don't care. I w a „t L ^ 1 d ° n ' t ^ 
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I lay there in bed till the morning came, till my mind, was 
too tired to think any more. I pretended to be asleep while 
Peggy dressed and snatched her breakfast and hurried off to 
her office. Then I got up, and slowly had a bath, and made 
some coffee, and dialled his number on the 'plione. 

“Can you lend me a trunk?” I asked him. 

J • s 


CHAPTER V 

the things a mother is supposed to tell you, they don’t 
always need knowing. You can make up your mind to some- 
thing, you can bite off a lump of the future, and then suddenly 
find that it is not what you thought it was at all. 

That's the way it was. Lucky was charming. He was 
sweet and attentive and generous. He gave me a brand new 
world, complete in every detail. I told myself at the end of a 
week that no girl could ask for more. It was just that it was 
different from what I thought it was going to be. 

My room was the one I had woken up in that morning. 
His was the other side of the passage. That was nice, that 
was what you would expect with Lucky. He would ne\er 
be crude, the knock at my door the first morning was not 
I ucky’s it was followed by the voice of someone from the 
restaurant. Would I have breakfast brought into the room, 
or was I getting up foi it? That was nice, too. I would get 
up, I said. I couldn't lie in bed just sort of waiting. Lucky 
would much prefer that I should get up and join him for 
breakfast and be perfectly natural about everything. 

He had his breakfast in bed. Oh, well— he was probably 
tired. We had been out fairly late the night before. He 
wouldn’t guess that I was getting up to breakfast If he had 
known, he would have got up, too, so that we could have had 
breakfast together, and perhaps talked alxrnt the nw o 
something, the way people do when they have breakfast 
together. When he heard that I had got up. he would do so 
too the next morning. He would want to see me, soon as I 
was about just to say hullo. A friendly, all-at-ease breakfast 
rogether was one of the things. He was tired this morning. 

1 fe R T"? WMike XnrTas different from what I 
But it wasn t • _ j t wou id he handier 

stockings and filmy things I had got from Revares I t ed to 
make him see me. But it wasn t any good. He was just 
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same as he had been all along; perfect in every way, except 
that he didn’t see me the way that I saw him. 

He gave me a marvellous time. We went to all the res- 
taurants that I had always wanted to go to, and lots that I 
had never heard of. He spent money lavishlv, almost throw- 
ing it about. And often in the evenings we would suddenly 
grab a taxi and hurry olf to somewhere for him to gamble. 
He always seemed to come home with much more money 
than he took with him, and every time he would insist that 
it was entirely due to the wonderful luck 1 brought him Ml 
that part of it was perfect. 

There were evenings, as well as long periods in the day- 
time, when I did not see him at all. He just used to disappear 
without giving me any idea of where lie was going or what 
he was doing. He would often conic home very late at night 
so that even if I had been to a late cinema and had some 
supper out somewhere afterwards. I would still have been in 
bed for hours by the time I heard him come into the Hat 
I wondered if he had been gambling, and if so, why lie had 
not taken me with him. Somehow. I didn't like to ask him for 
fear he might think me prying. One night. I sat up waitin- 

1 1 kcp J kettlc 0,1 lhc k'as stove, thinking he would 

waited tin l ". m , son,c “ ,fec or "lien lie came in. I 

anted till half past four in the morning. By then I was fir 

, to . be Saily welcoming, but that didn’t matter If c 
x ould not have wanted it. He came into the room slowly 

h C nr n Y ' ey fj S \ m » ] y miles awa V- He saw me in the chair 

nohhpr an ? noc dcd m a wav that just took me for granted 

He n ° r t annw Y cd that 1 had waited up for him' 

a wort He ln g i rC t C ’ T Sat ( T imVn in a chair without sayinij 
He ,0 ° kcd so stran 6 e I didn’t like to speak He was 

at hisri^rMt 3 drCa i m ’ a 1,CrCC and furious dream. lie dragged 
at nis cigarette in short, vicious ierks Hi« i * i 

like banks, preferring to have all lhtl th f he didn>t 

p'K'3? St:; 

if i 

go across and sit on the arm of his chair, and to tell 
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him how sorry I was he had lost, to talk to him softly and 
gently and make him feel better about it all. But something 
about the look of him made me frightened to break the silence; 
and after a while he got up and muttered a curt good night, 
and went into his bedroom and shut the door. 

But- 1 wasn’t left wondering about those nights for long. 
Usually, he had recovered his good spirits by the morning. 
But one day, after one of his late, lonely nights, he sat about 
the flat glowering all day, until about tea-time, when he 
suddenly snapped himself to life again and said: 

“Jo^-can you face a nasty sort of evening to help me?” 

It felt like somebody handing me orchids on a gold plate. 
To help him, to be able to do something to ease the tautness 
out of him, to be suddenly neecUd. by him, it was all I wanted. 

“I’ll do anything. Lucky.” 

“It won’t be nice, but I need your luck very badly.” 

“I’ll do anything.” 

“I didn’t ever mean to take you to the money game. It’s 
not the kind of place for you. But lately, they’ve been 
pushing me round badly. I lost more'yesterday evening than 
I’ve won all the last half-dozen times we’ve been to the cards 
and roulette together. I’ve got to change my luck.” 

“But why didn't you take me before?” 

“Because it’s not your kind of place. I must warn you. If 
you come, you’ll need your eyes open. It isn t always pretty. 

“But I don’t mind. Lucky. I’ll do anything. I’ll come 

anywhere.” 

“They don’t allow women in. That’s the first fence we ve 
got to get over. You can leave that part to me. But once 
you’re there, just keep your ears shut and behave like a log 
of wood. You won’t like it, I can promise you now— you 
won’t like it. But as long as you can stick it out, I need all 


the luck you can bring.” 

“When do we go. Lucky?” * 

“Tonight. Don't doll yourself up. too nicely. The drabber 

you look, the better they’ll leave you alone.” 

We set off at half-past seven, stopping at a restaurant to 
eat on the way. Lucky had looked at me carefully before we 
left the flat, and had asked me if I would mind taking off 
most of my lipstick. It wasn’t because he did n t like it. He 
thought it' looked nice. It was because of the other people 
who would be there, he explained. He didn t want me to be 
too noticeable. He was glad I had taken his tip and put on a 
not-very-new woollen frock'and the coat I used to wear for 

going to the office. 
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This time, it was not a fashionable street. It was a drab, 
blind alley that Lucky led the way to, somewhere round the 
back of Tottenham Court Road. He knocked on a door that 
badly wanted painting. It seemed to be a signal; three quick 
knocks, then a pause, then two more. We waited in the pitch- 
dark shadow, and then heard footsteps coming. The door 
opened. There was no light in the hall, and it took a second 
or two before you could make out the burly figure of a man. 
He was peering into the darkness, too. He recognized Lucky. 
Then his eyes found the outline of me. When he spoke, it 
sounded like a hack-saw working. 

"No skirts," was what he said. . 

"That’s all right, Bennett,” said Lucky. "I've brought 
her as a. mascot. There’s nothing else to it. She isn’t going 
to play.” 

"You’re right, she isn't. No skirts in here. You know 
that, Lucky. Beat it, sweetheart, quick I” 

I didn’t know which of them to look at, but in the dark it 
didn’t make any difference. Lucky was snapping out his 
words now. 

"Don’t get her wrong, Bennett. She’s not come to' play, 
and she’s not come to work any line. She’s just what I told 
you, a mascot. She can stand at the back of the room and 
no one will know she’s there.” 

‘‘You trying to guy me, Lucky?” 

"I’m telling you clear enough. I don’t come in without her.” 

"No skirts. You know the rules. If I let one in, they’d 
soon be queuing up.” i - 

Lucky took a half-step forward. His voice went down to 
a whisper. 

"Keep your dirty tongue off herl” 

The answer came quickly, anxiously. 

‘Nothing personal, Lucky. Your girl’s okay, I know that 
of course. It’s just the rules. You know that, Lucky.” 

"Skip the rules. If I come in, she comes with me. She’ll 
keep quiet all right.” 

There was a moment's pause. The man could easily have 

turned us both away. He must have had good reasons for 

wanting Lucky to go in. When he spoke again, his voice 
was smooth and oily. 

All right. Lucky. I wouldn’t do it for anybody else, but 
i know I can trust you: If you’ve got some money, and vou 
want a nice game— come on in, the both of you.” 

9 . L , uc , ky to °k hol( J of th e sleeve of my coat with his fingers, 
and led me through the doorway. The man shut the door 
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after us, and we went along the dark passage and turned the 
corner at the end. A line of light showed from under another 
door. Lucky paused, gripped my arm for a second, and 
whispered in my ear. 

“Try not to mind it.” 

The sudden light inside the room was almost blinding 
after the darkness of the passage. I blinked as I followed 
the two men through the door. The smoky stuffiness inside 
was enough to choke you. The place smelt thick and stale. 
A group of men were standing round a table in the middle of 
the large room. There was plenty of chairs about, but no 
one seemed to be using them. Over the table hung a green- 
shaded lamp, throwing a fierce cone of light downwards 
through the smoke. It was a peculiar table, covered with 
green cloth and having a circular wall all round it. A pair of 
dice lay on the table, and one of the men was throwing some 
notes down near them. 

One or two heads turned round casually as we entered. 
They saw Lucky first, and called a hullo. Then they saw me. 
“What's this? Light refreshment?” 

“This is a bit of all right, Bennett.” . 

Lucky ignored the remarks, and drew me over to a chair 

away from the table. , , „ , . , , 

‘‘Sorry it’s not more comfortable, he said. Sit down 

and think of sevens all the time.” 

The extra casual tone of his voice was put on to hide things 
up. But I could sense the difference in him. He wasn-t 
natural now, he seemed to be deliberately controlling himself. 
Even his movements were stiff and forced. It was the other 
Lucky now. This was the one who leapt into the taxi that first 
evening. This was the one whose eyes had cut nght through 
me when I did the wrong thing with my glass and cigarette. 
I wasn’t frightened. There was nothing to be scared of. 

But I felt a little flicker inside as I breathed. 

He turned round abruptly to go over to the table, an 
came face to face with a man who had vyalked over towards 
us. I recognized Flash. The professional smile was there as 

he leaned round Lucky to look at me. . .. 

“Delightful!” he exclaimed. “The charming Miss Bi ns. 
I was wondering when we should meet again. I call it ve y 
[lnseffish^of Ludcy to allow Ins friends to share his treasure 

llk Y glanced at Lucky. He was frowning at Flash 1 (hd ^ 
quite know what to say. Lucky saved me the trouble by 

butting in at him. 
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"This isn’t any social occasion. You came here to play, 
didn't you? Let’s play, then.” 

He said it like giving an order. A sudden shadow came 
into Flash’s eyes. You could see the quick hate inside him. 
But he covered it up again at once, and smiled smoothly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Let's play. That will he fun.” 

They walked across to the table, leaving me sitting there 
alone. I looked at the other men who were grouped round 
the table. They weren’t the kind you see in church. They 
mixed shabby suits with big diamond tie-pins. Two of them 
had on those collars with stripes coming downwards instead 
of round. They stood in slouching attitudes, some of them 
leaning their weight against the table. Most of their faces 
were white and hard, as if they lived their lives at night. 

Lucky sidled over and whispered something to a fattish 
man with a ragged moustache. He was chewing a cigar that 
had gone out. He listened, and then glanced over at me, and 
nodded to Lucky. 

“Leave it to Doc,” I heard him say. 

, . Luc !iy turned his attention to what was happening at the 
tab!e. For a while he only watched. Sometimes a man from 
the bunch would turn his head round and throw me a leer 
trying to catch my eye. But I kept my gaze steadily away 
from anyone who looked at me. The rattle of the dice in 
someone s hands was followed by the dull clatter of them as 

wad ^ aCrOSS the table and bounced back from the green 

“Nine!” 

There was a moment’s silence as the man picked up the 
dice again. Then I heard Lucky’s voice ” 

“Fifty you don’t find it.” 

The man with the dice looked round at him 
\ou got fifty?” 

to the C table l,t “ ha ” d ^ Ms POCket and tosscd something on 

■'■wJ‘ n TT. bCt ft r “i 3 " to ask mc that -” he said - 

He rattled the dice in his hands. * that s aU - 

At - , U . re on - Lucky. Nine to find, eh? That’s easv 

Annfe/NTce Annie"" 10 " hen 1 CaU her ' Co ™ 
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hand up to his mouth and kissed it noisily. “Sweet Annie! 
Kind Annie! Come now, Annie!" 

He threw the dice again, and then turned round triumph- 
antly, smiling unpleasantly at Lucky. 

"Annie lives with me,” he said, as he picked the money 
up. "Throwing for a hundred,” he went on, tossing the 
money back on to the table. 

"It’s full,” said Lucky, pulling more notes out of his 
pocket. The man picked up the dice again and rattled them. 
As they clattered on the table, I suddenly became aware of 
someone standing in front of me. 

"Can you use a bit of company?” 

I just had time to look at his sagging face and shudder. 
Then, slightly between him and me edged the man I had seen 
Lucky whisper to. He beamed at me happily, removing his 
cigar a few inches from his mouth and revealing a stained set 
of teeth. 

“Dear lady,” he said. “Allow me to introduce myself. 
I’m Doc. I’m one of Lucky’s pals. He asked me to keep in 
the neighbourhood in case you should happen to need me.” 

His smile never moved as he turned round towards the 
other man. He just stood there, beaming at him, saying 
nothing. The other man’s face went sour. For a moment 
I thought he was going to hit Doc. Then he tightened the 
muscles of his face, and pulled his lips back. 

“Lucky ain’t everybody,” he said softly. "Some day he’s 
going to find that out.” 

If possible. Doc’s beaming smile became even broader. 
He might have been standing surrounded by a crowd of happy 
children. The other man looked at him hard for a minute, 
and then, with a sneering deliberation, he turned round and 
moved back to the table. Doc's smile came back to me. 
He made a slight movement like a bow, put his cigar back 
into his mouth, and without saying another word, he too went 
back and merged into the group round the table. 

Lucky was holding the dice now. I leaned to one side, so 
as to see his face. It looked set and hard, and his eyes were 
far too bright. He jerked the dice across the table. 

“Snake-eye!” 

Lucky’s mouth seemed to shut tighter than ever, as he 
put some more money on the table, and picked up the dice 
again. He gave them an extra long shake before he threw 
them. As they came to rest, there was a gasp. 

* ‘Two blasted snake-eyes running ! I never seen that before I 

Where your sevens gone. Lucky?” 
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The men were watching Lucky, as he pulled from his pocket 
the notes that he still had left, and counted them slowly. 

“Why don’t you give it a rest, Lucky? You simply can't 
stroke them the right way tonight.” 

Lucky took no notice of the advice. I sat there willing 
him to stop playing, but not daring to butt in. I watched 
him lean across and pick the dice up again. He stood there, 
fingering his money, trying to decide how much to stake. 

A voice came drawling through the smoke. It was Flash's 
voice. 


“Tell you what I’ll do, Lucky. I’ll play you for a hundred 
against a piece of your girl.” 

Something seemed to come into the room and fix the place. 
Even the smoke seemed to hang still. I could feel myself 
thumping inside, but there wasn’t a sound. Everybody 
waited. Nobody moved or said a word. 

The dice* fell from Lucky’s hand on to the table. He 
turned very slowly round, till they were standing face to face 
Nothing about him showed what he was thinking what he 
was going to do. 

Then it happened quickly. Lucky’s left hand jerked for- 
ward into Flash’s stomach. Flash's arms went down to 
protect himself, and his head came forward. Then he got it 
From somewhere round behind his shoulder. Lucky brought 
his right fist over, swinging his whole body with it. It crashed 
across that frightened mouth and seemed to sink right in 
Flash sagged back against the table, blood pouring out of his 

him again 0 '" ° ^ t0 d ° an y thin S« Lucky had hit 

h n ° W t l! e J )lace had woken U P- Bennett, the man who 

bark Th m ’ ^ ™ r ° Und thG table and Was P uUi "g Lucky 

and heTv-, e f » WaS ^ Flash ’ s le g s had doubled up 

and he was slumped on the floor. ^ 

Lucky shook himself away from Bennett’s hands, 
for it r a ' e me a ° ne ‘ Y ° U heard what he ^d. He asked 
Bennett jerked his head in my direction. 

Flash’s face .'and' djdp’t^ay ^ was 

xdi- 

Lucky s voice came cold and hard, 
floor ” y He nrnL t °H k r. eP i t ! le , plaCe nice ’ clear this dirt off the 

take him L P ay ,0Ot ' " S ° mebod F 
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A man shuffled forward, looking at Lucky with all the hate 
he dared. 

“I’ll take him along,” he said. "Will you give me a hand 
to the street with him, Bennett?” 

Together they lifted him up. He was conscious, but nearly 
collapsing. They lugged him through the door, and somebody 
kicked it shut behind them. Lucky took a handkerchief and 
wiped the back of his hand. The handkerchief was blotched 
with red as he put it back into his pocket. He picked up the 
dice again, and laid some money on the table. 

“Who's playing it?” he asked. His voice was a challenge. 
Several of the men had been glancing across at me, but Lucky 
had not even turned his head my way. He behaved as if the 
game were the only thing he was conscious of. Now the others 
quickly threw money on to the table, splitting up the stake 
between them, all eager to back their luck against his. W ith 
lowered voices, tenser than before, the game went on. lien- 
nett came back into the room, scowled across at me, but said 
nothing The dice were passed from man to man. The 
money°swaved this way, that way, back again. It started to 
come to Lucky. I could see him changing. His face wasn t 
quite so set, his eyes were easing. There were flashes again 
of his bantering tone as he called out his bets. My hopes 
began to rise again. I sat there hoping and wishing and even 
prayin" that he should win. But the streak did not last. He 
started to stiffen and tighten his face again. Throw after 
throw went against him. A pechliar hush came over the men 

as he went on losing, losing. , . , 

His last note went down on the table, and next mimit 
it was gone. He hesitated. The player next to him looked at 
him questioninglv. Lucky made a gesture with his hand^ 
Then he pointed to the other man’s stake on the table, and 
nodded. The man shook his head. He looked at Lucky and 

murmured the one word: “Cash. 

Lucky shrugged his shoulders, and stood undecided for a 

moment y Then he turned from the table and walked across 
to me His eyes had a peculiar fixed look, so that when they 
wem pointing straight at me I felt he was not see.ng me. 

gisa'nrjaw 

tW1 “Lucky rYwhispered. My hand went forward hesitatingly. 
But when he spoke, his voice was level and calm, It 


was not the voice I knew; it was hard and deliberate, like 
something coming out of a machine. 

"Will you please go back to the flat and fetch something 
for me? Pick up a taxi and be as quick as you can. You 
know where the safe is. Here is the key. On the top shelf is 
an envelope with money in it. That’s what I want." 

He was holding out the key to me. With my eyes fixed 
oh his, I took it from him. I wanted to plead with him. I 
wanted to tell him not to risk losing any more. I wanted to 
take him home and smooth the hardness out of his face and 
tell him that nothing really mattered. But the way he looked 
now, you couldn’t say a word to him. I opened my handbag 
and put the key inside it. 

"I can’t come with you," he said, "because I must watch 
the way the game goes. Hurry, won’t you!" 

He opened the door into the passage for me. Bennett 
saw that I was going, and led the way in the dark to the street 
door. I went out into that creepy alleyway, and ran as fast 
as I could along to the street at the end. ft was late now, and 
the traffic had thinned to a mere trickle, but I was lucky 
enough to see a tired-looking taxi crawling towards me. I 
hailed it, gave the address of the flat, and told the man to 
• we reached the flat, I kept the taxi waiting 

while I ran upstairs, moved the little bookcase away from in 
front of the safe, and slipped the key in the lock. I pulled the 
door open, and saw a long, fat envelope on the top shelf. I 
put the envelope into my handbag and closed the safe again. 
But just as I was going to switch off the light in the room. I 
hesitated, and took the envelope out of my handbag again. 
I could not resist it— I just wanted to have some -rough' idea 
about it. But when I had pulled the contents of the envelope 
half way out, and flipped mv thumb across the notes to get 
an idea of the number, it scared me to know that I had to 
carry that much money. I didn’t count it carefully, but there 
were hundreds and hundreds of pounds. I slid the notes 

shut ."h. n. the e " v f!”P<h Paused with my bag open, and then 
t 1 anti flipped the envelope down inside my jumper 

I couM feel it against my skin, and I felt safer that way. Ali 

fedinp y tl5? Ck m i thG .- aXi 1 kept puttin S m y hand down and 
feeling the envelope, ’just to make extra certain. I did not 

know the address of the place, so I told the taxi driver to take 

the aU C e™°av t ere t, he me Up ' Then 1 P ointed °“t 

tne alleyway to him, and he drove me right ud into it r 

ran up to the door, and gave the same taps on U that 'i* re- 
membered Lucky giving. Bennett opened the door Ld * 
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was not until he had shut it again behind me that I felt safe 
about the money. As I followed him along the passage, I 
quickly fished the envelope out from my jumper and put it 
into my handbag. 

Luck}' was standing by the table, watching the game, as 
I entered the room. He came quickly across to me, holding 
out his hand for the money. I handed him the envelope. He 
thanked me with a jerky nod of his head, and motioned to 
the chair I had been sitting on all the evening. I sat down. 
He took the money out of the envelope, stuffed the notes 
loosely into his side pocket, and started playing again. 

It still went wrong. I watched the steady journeys of his 
hand to his pocket. The flow of the money was outwards 
all the time. Nobody was talking now. The cries, the com- 
ments, the strange strings of words that were meant to coax 
the dice — they were all stopped now. The smoky room was 
tired and hushed and eerie. The rustle of notes and the rattle 
of dice were the only sounds. 

Suddenly, dice in hand, Lucky paused. He looked round 
the table, searching for Bennett, and found him. 

“Bennett,” he said. “I told you the girl hadn't come to 
play. That still goes. But I want her to throw the dice for 
me. Okay?” 

Bennett glanced quickly at me, then back at Lucky, then 
slowly round all the faces at the table. The men were all 
looking at Lucky, as if wondering when the stream of money 
would come to an end. Bennett hesitated. He knew there 
wasn’t a man round the table who wanted to raise any ob- 
jections which might stop the game. Every pocket in that 
ragged cirrte was lined with Lucky's money. 

“Okay.” „ 

Lucky turned, and beckoned with his head. I walked 
across and stood by the side of him. The men shuffled round 
to make room. Lucky held out the dice, and dropped them 

into my hand. , . 

"They have to run across the table and bounce back trom 

the side,” he explained curtly. Then, earnestly and per- 
suasively, he whispered: “Try to throw seven. 

I rattled them in my hand, and sent them shooting across 
the green table. They hit the wall, bounced back, and 


stopped. It was two ones. t 

“Snake eves!” Lucky spat the words out as if he hated 

them. A man at the other side picked up the money. Lucky 
reached over for the dice again. He handed them to me, and 
put five ten-pound notes on to the table. He waited, as the 
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other men made up their minds. Five of them each put one 
ten-pound note down. He whispered to me again. 

Seven. Six-and-a-one, five-and-a-two, or four-and-a- 
three.” 

I sent them rattling down again. Two fours. 

Eight to find. Try to throw eight. Two fours, fivc-and- 
a-three, or six-and-a-two." 

I threw nine, then six, then five, then ten. He kept 
handing me the dice again. The money was still on the table. 
I gave them a long shake, and sent them bouncing hard against 
the little wall. One stopped at six. The other was one. 

Six and one — seven! I felt a smile breaking on my face I 
was doing it for him ! ' 

But the other men were picking up the notes. And the 

tone of Lucky s voice soon took the smile away. 

I looked up at him. --B ut . . ." 

“You were trj-ing for eight. Maybe you’d better go." 

, , ls V01 £ e ai } d hls eyes were fierce, but not with me I 
didn t see how it could be me. I looked up at him longing 

to say something to him, longing to do something to help 
him longmg to see some softness and hope in him somewhere 
But his eyes were back on the table as the next man niS 
up the dice. I turned and walked slowly across to the door. 

in thl ZZ r n T Tly Whcn 1 heard the sound of a key 

m the door downstairs. I sat in the armchair stiff and stfil 

somehow not daring to move. Two pairs o foots eps c^ 
^nto^he^ect^c ^e ed Doc Vn * Mother ^mcha^f and° s t a red 

Sleepers," he said. . 

tabhrts* into^Lucky’s ha°„d. P ° CkCt ’ “ d out three 

bed aUeLtThree'hou ^ 1 ’’ 01,6 n0t before been in 
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He glanced at me. I thought his peculiar beaming face 
gave me a tiny nod. Then he went out of the room, and I 
heard him go downstairs and through the street door. 

We sat in dead silence. I wondered if Lucky knew I was 
there. I was frightened of him being so still and quiet, and 
yet frightened too of what he might say if he spoke. At last 
he stirred himself. He put two of the tablets into his mouth 
and washed them down with the last of his whisky. Then he 
got up and walked very slowly towards the door and opened 
it. For an awful moment I thought he was not going to take 
any notice of me at all. Then he turned, with his hand on 
the door, and faced towards me. 

“I’m cleaned,” he said. 

CHAPTER VI 


IT WAS LATE IN THE MORNING WHEN I WENT ON TIP-TOE 
across the passage and listened at his door. He wasn’t moving, 
?nd when I strained my ears I could just hear the steady 
breathing of sleep. I turned the handle, quietly as I could, and 
went into the room. He was lying on the bed, still in all his 
clothes, but sleeping heavily now. I stood there, looking 
down at him, wondering what was in his mind, hoping that 
was sleeping too. I wanted to touch him, to kiss him softly 
as he slept, but I did not dare for fear of waking him. He 
looked very lonely lying there. No matter how many people 
he kuew, and even with me living here within reaching dis- 
tance, there was something about him that was lonely all the 
time. Somewhere, just inside him, the shutters were always 
down. I could be comforting him now. I could be putting 
soft, gentle«arms around him, helping to take the tiredness out 
of him, helping him to find his smile again. This was a time, 
if ever there was one, when a woman could help a man. But 

not when it was Lucky. The one time I had tried to kiss 

him — in a fit of despairing of him ever trying to kiss me he 
had jerked away, almost as if he were frightened of me. 
Then into his eyes had suddenly come a blazing hardness, 
until it was I who was feeling frightened of him It had been 
over in a moment. Almost the very next second he had been 
making a special point of being courteous and friendly But 
the memory of his fleeting look kept me standing upright now 

by the side of his bed. T , T t 

} I stood looking at him for several minutes. Then I went 

quietly out of his room again. I took my bath, and dr^se 

slowly, being careful all the time not to make any noise that 
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would wake him up He was still asleep by the time I had 

“ dressiI Jg. and I put some coffee in the percolator on 

im Til e V S f° f hat I f c< ? uldglve h,m some in bed when he woke 
p. The kitchen of the flat had been virtually unused when 

I went there, but I had ordered in some simple things so that 
I could make it seem more like home for him. b 

He was stirring as I went into the room this time I 
humed out again and fetched the coffee, carrying it in with two 
cups on a tray. He passed a hand slowly across his forehead 

sumiKirfV US fmg ? rS throu 6 h his tousled hair. He looked 

^'HuSio ” “taTd ' bU ‘ hC ma< ' e "° commen ‘ abo « ^ 

"Hullo.’" 

bed PUt the ‘ ray d ° Wn 0n tbe little ‘able b y ‘he side of his 

"Feel like some coffee?" 

"Thanks." 

uon t usually sleep in my clothes like thi« t * T 

i°:z ds Mpi 

coffee and that I had better <»' 

for him to say the\hines he ll bo , kln g ft him. waiting 
finished his coffee and I^d necded to sa V- He 

his cigarette and I lighted another on* » He finishcd 

while his eyes came frnn mT 06 for ,um - And after a 
near to me C fr ° m m,lcs awa V “"til they seemed quite 

;;i wasn’t sure you’d still be here,” he said 

Didn you— want me to be?” 

fie smiled. 

“One way yes. One way no ” 

„H°w do you mean?” 

-Ttm?’ 1 I! 1 ' 16 know .” he said slowly. 

did you? Not y away U altogether^” ‘° Stnd me aWay Iast ni e ht . 
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“I don’t see why you should need sending. - You saw the 
way things were going last night. When I came back, I told 
you what had happened. I meant it. It was true. There’s 

nothing to stay for.” , , . « 

“Nothing to stay for?” I wished I could stop that horrid 

trembling feeling inside me. 

"Nothing,” he said. "Everything’s gone. I lost my head, 
and got caught in the stream ltfce a fool. Well— there it is. 
You and I made a bargain. 1 can’t keep my part of it. There s 

oothing to stay for.” ' T i » 

I shook my head. "We didn’t make any bargain, Lucky, 

1 said. "I’m here because I wanted to come that s all. \ ou 

asked me to come because you thought I d be good luck. If 

I’ve let vou down about that, I . . . 

I had to stop speaking, to pinch my lips tight together so 

as to keep them from wobbling. I couldn t cry. Whateve 
happened? I couldn’t cry. Lucky would hate that more than 

anything. 

He was si>eaking again. , , 

"You haven’t let me down. Its not your T 

. fnr>l You’ve turned up the luck enough times. I 

n.ght, watches for it k ™*,j n | 0 { to recog nize it. He mustn't 
see it when lt i C0 ™5 tn f p that waits to catch the fools 
.t ?a r thev're 1 stron-er than chance. Nobody's stronger 
than Chance Vou can '™ her. and si* smjles BuMjou 

ft-i* c 

^ sefi "Tcoun e wS. S And ye, I went on I don't know 

S“r P r:;v.2 r - » ... w. - 

touched it against his arm. h You’ll win 

"But Lucky— there are plenty more g 

nCX He turned his head towards me. „ ^ His voict 

“You don’t understand Littl . saW last night 

was suddenly soft and tired. Th e > Xhey’ve taken all 

love nothing more than to break so • means that £ 

I’ve got, and they know it. To them, tna 


haven’t enough stake to get into a big game again, and there- 
fore there’s no danger of my winning it back from them." 

Did you lose it absolutely nil?” 

‘Except for a few odd pounds.” 

But as long as you’ve got something to play with . . 

He shook his head. 

"That miracle stuff never works,” lie said. "It’s never 
any good trying to make a fortune overnight. Money makes 
money, but it only makes it gradually. You start with a 
little, and gradually multiply it over years. And you start 
with the little games. I don’t know where they are any more 
1 ve grown out of them." 

"We can find them, Lucky. You’ve done it once, and 
you can do it again. Quicker this time, because I’m going to 
bring you luck, I know I am.” b 

Lucky looked very steadily at me. 

"It’s nice to hear,” he said, slowly. "It’s nice to be told 
that someone else has got confidence in you. It’s nicer than 
you can guess. But you’re being a little fool, you know. A 
flattened-out gambler isn t worth tuppence to anyone I'll 
have to duck down somewhere. I’ll ‘have to get out of this 

v'oukl bet'ter There ' s <° stay for/ja 

But something new and wonderful had come into his 
oice now. It was there, I was sure it was. It couldn’t 1>^ 
just my hoping that had made me think I could hear it It 

wsts 

T t>, S 

despair wouW vanish W * nt “ tired ' al > 

agajn Like the time I flrsf?aw "° Uld ^ itS P la - 

racing then H^haiSn't He had been to the dog- 

nighh He* 1 might" have 3 “° the, n "T again si "“ 
know where he went all the thne RnMr’ °' 1 did >i't 

been going to them, why he hacf not T gC ' if he hai 

, ay ne nad not taken me with him. 


You could bet with very little money at the dogs. People 
put on a shilling sometimes, and made quite a lot. Surely, the 
dog-track was just the place for Lucky to start again in a 
small way. 

But 1 didn’t want to go on discussing it with him just 
now. I wanted to wait till his spirits had bubbled up again. 
So after we had sat in his room there in silence for a little 
while, I suddenly stood up and said: 

“You have a* bath, Lucky. You’ll feel much better after 
that. Then, when you’re dressed, we’re going to Percy’s 
Bar — and I am going to buy the drinks.’’ 

He opened his mouth to speak, but I cut across him before 

he could say anything. 

“No arguments !” I laughed. And I turned, and went 
quickly out of his room, and shut the door behind me. 


• • 

“Two more, please,’’ I told the barman. 

Lucky was thawing already. It was no good pretending 
that he was not worried; but that blankness was going out of 

him quickly now. , , , , . 

I raised my newly filled glass towards him, and held it 

there till he.brought his up to meet it 

“We’re drinking to the next round, I said Ihis is the 
round where you stage a big come-back and knock em all silly. 
“That’s what you think." 

“Of course it is. We’re an unbeatable team, remember. 
You said so yourself. And now you’ve got a more practised 
mascot than you had before. Look. Left hand for cigarette, 
righthand for glass. Eyes off the wheel while the ball is 
spinning I’m the fully trained article now. Just you dare 
not to use me properly; Mister Lucky and I'll go strmght off 
and auction myself to the highest bidder among the Monte 

Car He™miliTa C little. And just as his eyes were starting to 
go miles away, he suddenly brought them back to me. 

“We ought to be able to do it, Jo. 

“We ought, and we can. When do we start. 

»^, h at r atu?t y he 0 C Lucky! Would it be a good idea 

t0 ‘••Weo^ht to be able to do it." He simply had not heard 
mv last remark You could see him stiffen as you watched 
him That hard, glinting challenge had come back into his 

eves almost frightening in its fierceness. 
y fi Th"s?s only a trip-up, Jo. Nothing can stop us really. 
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Nobody’s going to stand in the way of me and what I want. 

now - and I ’ m coming up at twice the speed this 
time. He paused, to drain his glass at a gulp, “fust let 

to J t. ake !t from me - r 'll break them all. Til build up 
the stakes till not one of them dares to come in and play.” 

a )7 Ce strained with his sudden excitement. I 

th^ k ?lf, t T 1I i n l W t It u a tlght fcel,ng roiI,ld my heart - This was 
Tmi X 1 lk ? C h,m niost - IIls con bdcnce was irresistible 
I gulped my glass empty, too. Together, as if moved by the 

SKS and turncd away from t,lc bar and 

l hi ? k th * do S s ' do you?’’* he asked suddenly 
I thought he had not heard. y ' 

‘T only suggested ...” 

hc sa , id - " If you're the lucky charm, why 

tou ^ h! y w ChO0 f e th 1 game? Il ' s tIle sensible thing for 

you to do. We ought to have thought of that before." 8 

fraf 7 1 ! l Was the flat that NVe ma de for, not the greyhound 
dialled a number g<>t he WCnt to the telephone and 

J Oh my still Th JetHn LUCky l,Cr f ■■ ■ • Yes ' quite a stranger, 
jj' • U i!’ st,u S ettln g around just the same Nrm, 

£ a \lZ my ' 1 Tm T ° f Y °“ r b <*‘ ones, an d I need U 


you uuu snu me. w nat s 
^ cs. Tlie far corner 


said anything. I’ll be along 

f ha } ? : • • Okay. Six o'clock, 
in the long bar. So-long.” 

He put down the receiver, and turned to me with a h. lo h 

come, too.’’ P meetm S hlm at six. You’d better 

I bought he‘hesitaled ‘for Ph °" e then ? " ' 

“Oh, yes— there's no earthlv second before he said: 

0Ve He h L’ P k 0ne * u t s Just ^at 

conversation is" finished ’’ °I couTdrYt'^b dearIy: “ This 
tions. He wouldn't like that Bm ,> P " ^ with ques- 
easiness in my mind that I wiked bv li a 'V th a vague un- 
Avenue and into one of the bS f " 36 along Shaftesbury 
led me across to a table rieht in thw 1 ™' 1 there - Luc ky 
down and ordered drinks Ind waited^forT ' “ d we sat 
After about ten minutes, Lucky sudd^Tt^and vv^Ted 


a hand across the room towards a well-dressed middle-aged 
man who had just come in. 

"Here he comes. Hullo, Jimmy!” They clapped each 
other on the shoulder in a hearty greeting, and Lucky turned 
to introduce me. “This is Air. James, Jo. Miss Bums.” . 

He removed his hat, and smiled at me pleasantly. 

"Jimmy to everybody,” he said to me, as he sat down at 
the table with us. Then, turning to Lucky, and meaning me, 
he said : "This isn’t like you. Lucky.” 

Lucky smiled. “Jo is my mascot. You know — a kind of 
lucky charm. Quite accidentally I discovered that she 
brought me luck, so now she comes with me whenever I’m 
going to play/’ 

Jimmy roared with laughter. 

“That’s the thinnest story I’ve ever heard. But you're 
the one man, Lucky, that ‘ I might believe it from— -you 
superstitious lunatic!” 

Lucky beckoned a waiter and ordered. He seemed to 
know Jimmy well enough to know what he would have to 
drink. 

“Jimmy,” he said. “I’ve been doing a good long spell ot 
straight gambling — the kind you do at tables. But just at the 
moment I’m badly in need of one of your best tonics. 

jimmy’s face went suddenly serious. „ 

“You’re not letting your tongue get loose, are you, Lucky? 


“Why?” 

Jimmy glanced at me. 

“You know I don’t like public speeches about business. 
If we’re going to talk, let’s go somewhere quiet for it, just you 


i 1 1 

311 “She’s all right, Jimmy. You know me well enough to 
know that I wouldn’t run any risks. You can drop your guard 
in front of her. She and I are a business team. 

Jimmy looked at me carefully for several seconds It was 
easy for me to look back at him. I didn’t know what they 
were talking about. He shrugged his shoulders and turned 

t0 ^T1 Intake your word for it. What is it you want? 

• ‘One of those that you gave me before. I want setting up. 

Tiinmv shook his head sadly. 

“Those were the good old days, Lucky. Things axe 
'different now. You can’t play monkey the way you used to 

bC "Good old Jimmy! You’re running true to form. You ve 

said that to me every time I can remember. 
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"But it’s true now, Lucky. Things are different. Things 
are pretty difficult." 

"Yes, yes. I know. Lot of expenses, too — eh, Jimmy?" 

"I’m serious, Lucky. It isn't the same any more." 

"What makes you think I'm not going to pay you for it?" 

"I didn’t say that. Lucky. I know your dough’s all right. 
I'm just telling you how difficult it is. I’m not saying it’s 
absolutely impossible." 

"Ah! The old curmudgeon is beginning to come round 
at last! Ease up, Jimmy. How soon could you do it?" 

Jimmy’s face took on a look of intense concentration, and 
it must have been over a minute that we sat there waiting 
for him to speak again. 

"I might be able to loose one off next Tuesday," he said 
at last. 

"A real one?” 


"Now look here, Lucky. Either I do it, or I don’t do it. 
You know that. You know I’ve never handed you the wrong 
^ end of anything yet." 

"That's true, you haven’t. I trust you more than anyone 
else, Jimmy.” 

"Satne from me to you, Lucky. I wouldn’t take the risk 
for many guys.” 

Lucky pulled a pencil and an envelope out of his pocket. 
"What’s it’s name?” he asked. 


Jimmy waved the paper away with his hand. 

Put that away,” he said. "You know I can’t give it to 

you till the last thing. I’ll be loosing it off on Tuesday in the 

eight-forty. You know the lame newspaper boy on the corner 

near the gate? At a quarter to seven, buy a paper from him and 

ask if he has a message for the name of Smith. He will have." 

. > ,ou ar e. Jimmy. And what’s it going to cost?" 

Two hundred quid." 

"Two hundred}” Lucky made it sound as if he had never 
heard of so much money. 

t»ii i}* S c * le ^P { or th e trouble. I’ll be taking, and the risk 
I 11 be running. And you’ll be able to get at least four to one ” 
Lucky looked at him thoughtfully, as if he were weighing 

somethmg up in his mind. Then, as if he had suddenly reached 
a aimcult decision, he said: 

lot . of money. Jimmy— but I’m not going to argue 
about the price, because there’s just one other little favour 
i m going to ask you. 

Jimmy looked at him suspiciously 
"Such as ?" 3 
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"Just a little loan of the same amount. It’s not that I’m 
out. you understand; but I’ve got a lot of money tied up for 
a few days in a business deal, and I’m temporarily short of 

ready cash.” 

• ^ 

“Sorry, Lucky.” It came out straight away. 

Lucky was smiling at him now with all the friendly con- 
fidence he could find. 

“I'm not asking you to do it for nothing, Jimmy. Two 
hundred for the information and two hundred for the loan, that 
makes four. I’ll pay you back five before next week is out.” 

'Yes? And what if things did come unstuck?” 

“Why, the one thing has nothing to do with the other. 
Besides — you said it was a real one you’d have for me.” 

“You’re not such a damned fool as to think that a?iy dog 
can be literally guaranteed. It’s ninety per cent certainty, 

and you know that’s the nearest there’s ever been.” 

• 

“Sure, I wouldn’t hold it against you if the game didn’t 
work for once in your life. But anyway — they’re two different 
deals. I’ll be buying a name from you for two hundred, and 
borrowing another two hundred for a day or two. And, win 
or lose, I give you five back before the end of the week. What 
more do you want?” 

“I’m not in the lending business.” 

“What the heck! Don’t you trust me? I’m trusting you 
about the dog, aren’t I? Let’s both do it.” 

Jimmy waited a long time before replying. Lucky was 
beginning to look at him anxiously. At last Jimmy shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“All right,” he said. “Five hundred before the following 
Saturday. When do you want the two?” 

“Can you dump it in an envelope at the Hill Street post 
office, to be called for?” 

“It’ll be there by midday tomorrow.” 

“Thanks a lot, Jimmy. You know I wouldn’t let you 

down.” 

They shook hands together, and then we said good-bye to 
Jimmy and walked out into the street. 

# 

Luckv was like someone walking on air. The conversation 
with Jimmy seemed to have wiped every trace of worry out 
of his mind. He was just as high up now as he had been low 
down the night before. And yet, although I wanted him to 
be that wav', I found it hard to join him in it. I left it to him 
to do all the talking, with me just saying an odd word here 
and there when his questions made it necessary. The things 
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that Jimmy and he had said kept going round and round in 
my head, and a vague kind of worry was clouding everything 
for me. To him, the plan he had made meant money, meant 
starting quickly again. That was all it seemed to mean to 
him. The other side didn’t show through, as far as he could 
see. Perhaps I didn’t understand it properly. Perhaps I was 
imagining things. But I had to know. 

“Lucky,” I said at last. “What exactly is it that Jimmy 
is going to do for you?” 

“He’s loosing off a dog.” 

"What does he do about it?” 

"He just slips in one that is better than the public think. 
He runs it two or three times when it’s off colour. The public 
mark it down as being no good. That works the odds up, vou 
see. Then, when it’s right bang on top of its form, lie finds 
the right race for it, so that it can romp home at a fancy price.” 

“Do you mean he runs it earlier when it’s off colour on 
purpose?” 

“Of course. That’s the whole point.” 

“That isn’t straight, is it, Lucky?” 

He looked at me, surprised. 

“It’s all right for me. It’s Jimmy who runs the risk of 
getting found out. That’s why he charges so much for the 
information.” 

"But, Lucky— that isn’t gambling. That isn’t the kind 
of gambling that you usually do. Must you do that, Lucky? 
Would n t it be nicer just to play things.the ordinary way? 
Wouldn’t it feel nicer?” J y 

• 'Y as looking at me coldly, with something in his eyes 
that I didn t want to see. When he spoke, his voice was like 
a slap in the face. 

“Leave it to me to decide what to do.” 

I broke away from his eyes, and pressed my lips tight 
ogether. I couldn t say any more. There was nothing else 
to say. Some people, the kind Lucky was — you had to have 
them as they were, or just not have them at all. You couldn’t 
argue wth them. You couldn’t start to change them or hold 
them down. You had to have them as they were. 

If you wanted them enough, you didn’t mind. Not much. 
Wot very much. I went to bed and cried myself to sleep. 

™ t Uck y told Hie that he wanted me down at the dog track 
on I uesday. Nothing could be absolutely certain, and he 
wanted me There to sway the luck the right way. He wanted 

t r „ Fe f ° r someth ing else, too. He explained that the 
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money had to be put on in a lot of little bets, so that nobody 
would suspect that a big bet was being put on the dog. And 
although some of them would know him, they wouldn't know 
me. So it would be better for me to make the bets. 


He got the money from the post office, and gave most of 
it to me to put. in my handbag. He only kept a little himself, 
just the amount that he reckoned could go on the totalisator 
without calling attention to itself. He explained exactly what 
I was to do. At a quarter to seven we strolled along to the 
comer and bought a paper from the lame boy. 

“Any message for the name of Smith?” Lucky asked 
casually. • 

"Smith? Sure. I had to give you this.” 

He pulled an envelope from his pocket and handed it to 
Lucky, who took it and gave back half a crown in exchange. 
We walked round the comer, and bought our tickets and went 
inside the track. Then Lucky tore the envelope open and 
looked at the folded slip of paper inside. 

“Admiralty Arch," he said. 

Inside, where the enclosure and the bookies stands went 
all round the oval track, the people were solidly thick, all 
cramming and jostling to get their bets made, and to get the 
best spot for watching the race from. The cries from the book- 
makers, the chatter and the shouts, all mingled together into 
a confused mass of sound. Music, supplied through loud- 
speakers to liven up the fifteen-minute periods between races, 
made no impression on anyone. It might as well not have 


been playing. , . 

Lucky was holding my ami to prevent me from gett g 

separated from him in the crowd. I was clinging tightly to 

mv precious handbag with the money in it. “Thorp's 

' We don’t bet until the eight-forty,” he said. Theres 

quite a bit of time yet. We might as -ell^vo k our way 
towards the bar and have a drink or two. \ ou watch .the 
racing if you’d rather. Personally I get bored watchin,, d g 

run round in circles." 


“I’d like a drink,” I said. npnn i e kept 

As we went through the crowd, all sort P ^ P 
hailing Lucky. He seemed to be quite well kno^there, 
although a lot of people who grinned at him A 
kind of men who* wiuld be friends of Lucky s. 

something coarse and brutal about so many o r chairs 

We found a bar, and settled ourselves on a couple of chairs 

to pass a bit of time. I studied Lucky carefully, but he dicta ^ 

show any sign of excitement at all. He might 
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having a casual drink on the way to a cinema, instead of being 
on the brink of a gamble that would either mean success, or 
debt and ruin. The thought of losing did not seem to enter 
into his head, and I supposed that the reliability of Jimmy’s 
arrangements made it unnecessary to worry. Hut as the time 
went by, and Lucky went from his fourth drink to his fifth, 
• and from his fifth to his sixth, his conversation became less 
and less, and an atmosphere of tension grew steadily over us. 
He kept looking at his watch every two or three minutes; 
and once or twice, as if to check up. on his own eyesight, he 
pulled the folded piece of paper from his pocket and glanced 
at the name again. 


By a quarter past eight, his words and his movements were 
quick and jumpy. 

“Have you got your pencil?” 

“Yes. I’m all ready. Don’t worry about me.” 

What I had to do was easy. I had to go to every book- 
maker in turn, making a separate bet with each one. Each 
time, I had to take the ticket, and pencil on the back of it 
the odds I had been given. I was to start as soon as the pre- 
vious race was over and the names of the runners in the eight- 
forty were written up on the bookmakers’ boards. That 
would give me about fifteen minutes, which ought to be plenty 
of time to get round. } 

We left the bar and went back to the track. In order to 

enable me to get to all the bookmakers, Lucky had given me 

tickets to all the various enclosures, and had shown me the 

quickest way to dodge round the back of the stands and get 

from one enclosure to the next. Lucky pointed out a spot at 

the bottom of some steps, where I was to meet him when I 
had finished. 

k , V B . ef l ore J h< : race starts, if possible. But if you’re getting 
behind hand, just go on betting right up till the time they 

won t take any more, and come back to me as soon as you 
can afterwards. * 


He held my arm with his hand for a moment. 

( Good luck to us,” he said. 

•“Good luck to us, Luckv,” I whispered. 

He pushed me forward, and I dived through the people 
an d ma de for the end bookmaker. * ** 

Admiralty Arch? I’ll lay you five to one, lady ” 

sc'ribb1ed e „nTh 11 h ,to° k the ticket > and quickly 

scribbled on the back of it. Now the next one The same 

agam Now the next, and the next, and the next. The people 

were beginning to crowd round now, and I had to push hard 
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to get through quickly. People turned round and told me to 
keep my elbows to myself, but I didn’t care what anybody 
said. Lucky was depending on me. I had to get round to all 
of them, and there wasn’t any too much time. I finished the 
first enclosure, and ran round the back of the stands into the 
next one. The people were thicker now, and I pushed like 
mad, not worrying how much they shouted and swore at me. 
Four to one. Three to one. Seven to two, whatever is that? 
Three and a half to one. The third enclosure, the fourth, the 
fifth. Now the last one. I was almost fighting my way 
through by now. The race would be starting at any moment. 
I couldn’t let Lucky down. 

I finished the money. Now my bag was.stuffed full of 
cardboard tickets. The race had not started yet. Hugging 
my bag, I rushed round the back of the stands again to the 
spot where Lucky was waiting. 

“Okay?” 

“Yes. I put it all on.” I was tired and out of breath. 

“What’s the average price?” , 

“It varied from five to one down to three to one. 1 should 

think the average would be four.” 

"Good M 

A bell rang. The solid mass of sound from the c ™ w <j 
suddenly crashed into a crazy, screaming dm. The race had 


I couldn't see anything at all from where I was Lucky 
jumped up and clung on to the side railings of a stand so 

that he could see over the heads of the crowd. The ^ lse 
so terriffic it made your heart beat faster. I stood there, 

trembling a little, almost glad that I couldnjtsee^ I sudde ly 

realized just what that race might be doing to 

couldn't lose. It couldn't lose. There was no need to worry. 

It would be* all right in a minute. It couldn t lose. j 

The screaming crescendo was suddenly turned 

thought I heard another name shouted but * ' 

it couldn’t be true. It was over now. It was all right now 


Thank heaven it was over now. looking 

Lucky was standing beside me agam. He loo 

down at rpe As I looked at his face, I was suddenly frightene 

° fh He said, in a voice that I would not have recognized: 

“You can throw the tickets away. They re no good. ^ 

I tried to say something. I didn t know wha . 

SP °" Wll yoYS yourself home ? I’m going to look for jimmy.” 
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The crowd closed and hid him* immediately, before I had 
time to speak or think or try to hold him back. 

People were pushing me. I was in the way. I let myself 
go, and the surge of the crowd carried me out into the street. 

CHAPTER VTI 

I HAD WALKED MOST OF THE WAY BACK TO THE FLAT, AND IT 
was late in the evening by the time I arrived there. By taking 
a taxi, or even a 'bus, Lucky could easily have overtaken me 
and reached the flat first; but there was no sign of him. I 
did not know whether I had expected him to be there or not. 
I was not sure whether I hoped he would, or hoped lie would 
not. In spite of the long walk through the streets to clear 
my head, everything in my mind was still cloudy and static. 
Lucky had gone to look for Jimmy. With a threat in his voice. 
With a strange, cold hush in his eyes. To look for Jimmy. 
That didn’t mean anything. To look for Jimmy, there was 
nothing to worry about in that. Jimmy and he were friends. 
They would do anything for e<ich other. The dog race had 
not gone the right way, but that was nobody’s fault. You 
could never be absolutely sure about those things. Not abso- 
lutely certain. They had both agreed about that. 

“Is it a real one?” 

“You know I’ve never handed you the wrong end of 
anything yet.” 

It was just bad luck, the hundredth chance, that was all. 
There was nothing to worry about. To look for Jimmy. 

Five hundred back before the end of the week. Two hun- 
dred at four to one, eight hundred. And the stake money 
back, that’s a thousand. The tickets aren’t any good now. 
They shouted another name, I knew I heard them. They made 
such an awful noise. Five hundred before the end of the week. 

To look for Jimmy. 

The telephone bell was ringing. It couldn’t be for me, it 
would be for Lucky. He isn’t in. You can stop ringing, 
because he isn’t at home. He’s gone to look for Jimmy. Why 
shouldn’t he? There’s nothing wrong in going to look for 
Jimmy. 

Ring. Ring-. Ring. Oh — shut up! S^me people can’t 
take nothing for an answer. 

“Hullo!” 

, • 

“Good evening. The charming Miss Bums, T, believe.” 
It was Flash's voice. 

“Lucky’s out. I’ll tell him you ’phoned.” 
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"But it wasn’t Lucky 'I wanted to talk to. It was you.” 

"Any message?” 

Now, please, Miss Bums. There’s something very im- 
portant I want to talk to you about. It’s about Lucky.” 

The earpiece suddenly squashed itself hard against my ear. 

"What about him?” 

My pulses were banging with sudden fear as I waited for 
the answer. 

"It’s just that I’m worried about what happened the 
other night. Lucky lost a lot of money, and I don’t like a 
friend of mine to get into a jam.” 

It was only about the other night. That was all. No 
excuse for getting jumpy. Nothing to do with tonight. 
Nothing to do with anybody going to look for Jimmy. 

"LifCky and I are old pals, good pals,” the telephone was 
saying. "That little trouble between him and me and the 
dice the other night was just a misunderstanding. We shall 
both laugh about it when we see each other next. But in the 
meantime, if he’s in any trouble about money. I’d like to 
help him.” 

"Why are you telling me? Why don’t you speak to him. 

"Well, you know how it is. A fellow gets annoyed— en- 
tirely through a misunderstanding, mind you — and then he 
doesn’t feel like listening to suggestions from the fellow he s 
annoyed with. So I thought perhaps I could manage to help 
him, without him even knowing about it. When he finds out 
later, then he’ll realize that I was for him all the time. 

"What are you proposing to do?” 

"It's a bit difficult to discuss it over the phone, Miss 
Burns. But if you and I could just talk things over for hall 
an hour. I’m sure that between us we could do a lot to help 
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good old Lucky. . 

No matter how much I disliked hearing that smooth, 

treacly voice, I couldn’t turn it off. If there was any help going 

for Lucky, just now it didn’t matter where it came from. 

"You want me to meet you?” 

"I wish you would. And I wish you could do it s tra, g n J 
away, because I’ve got a great idea for helping Lucky that 

wants quick action.” 

"What do you mean by straight away? 

• “Tonight, if you can.” . 

I hesitated, but only for a second. This wasn t any time 

for missing chances. 

"All right. I’ll meet you somewhere. , 

"Splendid. I was hoping you wouldn't refuse me the 
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chance of helping him. Can you come to Beliefs Cate? It's 
wide awake at this time of the evening. You know where it is? 
Just round the comer from Frith Street. A taxi will know.” 

"I’ll start now,” I said. 

“I'll be waiting for you there. Just ask for Mr. Charles.” 

I put the ’phone slowly back on to the holder, and sat 
there by it for a minute or two, wondering whether I was doing 
right or wrong. Lucky would not like me going behind his 
back like this, but at the same time I did not want to miss 
any opportunity for helping him. There could be no harm in 
just hearing what Flash had to say. Perhaps Flash would 
lend Lucky enough to pay back the debt to Jimmy, and a 
bit more to tide Lucky over until he could find something that 
went right for him. ^ . 

I put my hat and coat on again, and went out of, the flat 
and got into a taxi. In about fifteen minutes it pulled up 
outside a rather shoddy looking Italian cate. I paid it off, 
and went inside the door. There was a long counter where 
they sold bottles of wine, and cheese, and different kinds of 
macaroni. At the end of the counter were two big, shining 
tea and coffee ums. Through the shop, past the counter, 
the space was given up to about a dozen small tables, not very 
clean on top. Several men and a couple of women were 
sitting at the tables, smoking and drinking coffee. I couldn't 
see Flash. 

I went up to the counter, and spoke to the man behind it. 

‘‘I’m looking for a Mr. Charles,” I said. 

“Oh, yes. He said you would be coming. I’ll take you 
to him.” 

He came round from behind the counter, and led the way 
right through to the far end of the cate. He pulled aside a 
curtain and opened a door. 

“This way,” he said. 

I followed him through the door, and then up some stairs. 
There wasn’t any carpet. The place smelt heavy and stale. 

He knocked on a door at the top of the stairs. A voice 
came from inside. 

“Yes?” , ‘ 

“A visitor, boss.” 

Footsteps came across the room, and the door was opened. 
Flash stood there, in a brightly coloured silk dressing-gown! 
He wasn’t a very nice sight. A piece of plaster ran down' his 
left cheek. His lips were horribly swollen a*hd red. Two of 
his bottom teeth were missing.. I didn’t know Lucky had hit 
him quite so hard. 
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“Come in, Miss Bums. This is a pleasure.” When he 
smiled, his lower lip sagged and made it worse than ever. 

I went into the room, and he closed the door behind me. 
The room was a surprising contrast to the drab caf6 and the 
dirty stairway. It was expensively furnished, with a thick 
carpet, heavy velvet curtains, two large armchairs and a 
divan, a writing-desk with a telephone on it, and a cocktail 
cabinet bristling with bottles. 

He put a hand on the lapel of my coat. 

“Let me take your coat,” he said. 

"I think I’ll keep it on, thanks.” „ 

“You may find it rather warm in here. Still . . . ne 
motioned me towards one of the armchairs, “you can take it on 
later if you want to, can’t you? What will you have to drink. 

“I won’t have anything, thanks.” , 

"Now really, Miss Bums, I must insist. I simply can t 
allow you to come to my office without accepting my humble 
hospitality. ]ust a little one, eh? Brandy? I think so. 

He poured out two glasses, and handed me one of them. 
There wasn’t any point in annoying him. That wouldn t 
help. I took the glass. He clinked his against mine. 

“To our partnership,” he said. 

I sipped the brandy. The thing to do was to try to be 

friendly. That was the way to help Lucky. 

Flash sat down in the other armchair, moving it across th 
carpet so that it was close to mine. Our knees were almost 

tOU ''l"s g s-o nice to see you again,” he said. ' "I've been looking 

forward to it.” , T ..-l.,, ” 

“I thought you wanted to talk about Ll ^ k y- , 

"Oh, yes, of course. Good old Lucky. How is he? 

“He’s all right.” „ 

“Splendid. A charming fellow. 

“What was it you wanted to say about him 

■■I just sort of wondered whether he would like to have 

an I.O.U. for a thousand pounds returned to i him. 

He said it with elaborate casualness.J M at hun^ 


“What I.O.U. ? Do you 

pounds?” f 

"Of course he does.” 

“Who does he owe it to?” 


The whole thing seemed to be 


v t a a v/ — 

getting deeper every minute. :i pd 

Flash heard the worry in my voice, and srr i . head 

“There’s no need for you to worry your pretty 
my dear. Fortunately, lie only owes it to me. 


# 
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“Since when?” 

“A couple of days ago. I bought the I.O.U.” 

“Bought it?” 

“From a man who was playing in the dice game that you 
were watching the other evening. It appears that after you 
had left, Lucky was unlucky enough to lose all the cash he 
had. In the end, one of the men gave Lucky credit for a 
thousand, and got Lucky’s I.O.U. in exchange. Lucky' then 
proceeded to lose the thousand. Most unfortunate.” 

“But you just said he owed you the money.” 

Flash nodded. 

“I just told you — I bought that I.O.U. later on.” 

“What for?” 

“For money.” 

"What did you want it for?” 

Flash got tip from his chair, walked over to the cocktail 
cabinet and poured himself out another drink. When he sat 
down again, his chair was a little bit closer still. 

“What did I want it for? I wanted it for several reasons. 
In the first place, I don’t believe Lucky has got any money 
now. If that is so, then an I.O.U. of that size is a dangerous 
thing to have floating about. But it's only dangerous if it 
is in unfriendly hands. So I took it into my hands, because 
Lucky and I are pals.” 

He paused. I }iad never heard a creepier, oilier voice. 

“And the other reasons?” I asked. 

“I thought y'ou might have guessed,” he said. “The 
possession of this I.O.U. puts me in the position of being able 
to do Lucky a really good turn. For instance, I could simply 
tear it up.” 

From the way he said it, it was obvious that he was not 
going to do that with it. I waited for him to go on. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, “knowing the interest 
you take .in Lucky's well-being, I should feel I was doing you 
a really good turn if I handed it over to you, so that you could 
have the pleasure of tearing it up. Now, much as I should 
enjoy doing Lucky' a good turn, I should derive even more 
pleasure from rendering a service to yourself. Forgive me for 
being so sentimental.” 

He was leaning forward. Almost accidentally, his hand 
seemed to fall on my knee. I pushed it away quickly. 

“Where is this I.O.U.?” I asked. 

“It’s quite safe. And if you think it would be still safer 
in your pretty little hands” — his smile was beginning to make 
me feel sick — “you’ve only to say the word.” 
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“What do you mean? What have I got to say?” It was 
one of those moments when you won’t believe things because 
you just can’t bear it. 

“You’ve only got to ask me nicely for it. Joan’s your first 
name, isn’t it ?’’ 

His leering eyes were going over me. He made things 
just as plain as if they were printed on a poster. 

“I’m going!’’ I said. My voice was not nearly as loud as 
I meant it to be: I tried to get up out of the armchair, but he 
seemed to be in the way. 

“You’re not going,” he was saying. “You’re not going 
to be such a silly little girl. You’re going to stay. And as a 
special reward — if you’re specially nice to me — you can tear 
up that I.O.U. afterwards.” 

“Is this what you call doing Lucky a good turn? Is this 
what you call being a friend of his?” 

They were flat and foolish words, but I had to say some- 
thing. He picked up my question savagely. , 

“It’s what I call doing Lucky the right kind of turn that s 


coming to him.” 

He had got up out of his chair now. He was standing in 
front of me, standing over me. The oil had gone from his 
voice. The hate came suddenly stabbing out of his eyes. 

“Do you think I enjoy this kind of thing?” He pointed 
to the plaster on his face, to his red and swollen lips. Does 
Lucky think he can do this to me and get away with it? It s 
time someone made that cocky slob crawl on his Jace a bit. 
That’s what is going to start happening now. He s taken 
enough from other people. Now me and a few other people 
are going to start taking things from him We re going .to 
take everything he’s got. He’s going to pay for this, and this, 

and this . . .” He broke off to point in turn to every separate 

inch of his face that Lucky had damaged We ye taken 
most of his money. If he's got any left, we 11 take that too. 
We’ll take that cosy little flat where he keeps you. We U take 
his fancy clothes. We’ll leave him with nothing hut that 
damned cocky smile of his. And then “he fingered the 
marks on his face again—’ "we’ll put our biggest boots on, and 

we’ll take his smile away.” . .. , his 

He stopped talking. He was breathing heavily, and his 

hands were working. I sat there, in the armchair. I felt 1 

couldn’t move. . . 

Suddenly he smiled. He was artificial silk again 
“I almost forgot.” he said slowly. ' The nicest thing I m 
going to take from him is his girl. He won t like that. It 
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will hurt his pride; But I shall like it. I shall like it very 
much, my dear.” 

His eyes went down me, through my clothes. I felt a hot 
feeling round my waist. 

“Please don't think that I should dream of bringing any 
pressure to bear on you,” he went on. “While I am not such 
a fool as to imagine that you want to come to me, I am also 
wise enough to bear in mind that a lot of your charm would 
be wasted if you did not do things of your own free will. That 
is why I am so glad to be able to offer you that I.O.U. as a 
... er ... as a present afterwards. I am sure that with 
the thought of that in your mind you will not need any further 
persuasion. Shall I pour you another drink?” 

My eyes were fixed on his. What had started to be fear 
inside me had changed now to pure cold fury. I stood up 
quickly from my chair. 

“Give me that I.O.U.,” I said. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, my dear. You’ll have that 
later on.” 

“Give it to me now, or I’ll . . .” 

“Or you’ll . . . what? I think you’re being very foolish, 
my dear. Just relax.” 

He pnt his arm round my shoulder, but I stepped quickly 
from him. 

“Don't touch me, you swine,” I said. “You tricked me 
into coming here, but that's the last time I'll make any 
mistake about you. I don’t believe you’ve got any I.O.U. 
from Lucky. You wait till Lucky hears about this.” 

Flash dived for me and grabbed both my arms. 

“Not so fast!” he said. “I’ve got that I.O.U. all right, 
and I can play it around in a way that’ll have Lucky on the 
floor for good and all. If you’ve got any interest in him at 
all, you’d better be smart and earn it back for him.” 

His fingers were bitiqg into my arms. I twisted round with 
all my strength, and broke away from him. Then, without 
waiting for anything else, I ran to the door and grabbed the 
handle and pulled it open quickly. Before his hands could 
reach me again I was on the stairs, going down them as fast 
as I could. 

He didn’t come after me. But as I got to the bottom of 
the stairs his voice came shouting down. 

“Tell Lucky to watch out for himself!” 

I went through the door with the curtain against it, 
and ran across the cafe, past the counter and out into the 
street. I ran till I came to a taxi rank, when I jumped 
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into the front one and told the man to take me to the flat. 


There was still no sign of Lucky. It was nearly one 
o’clock. The flat seemed deadly quiet. I sat there, listening 
for him, wondering where he was, why he didn’t come. I 
had often been alone there in the flat before, at far later hours 
than this, but tonight the place seemed stiller, lonelier than 
it had ever seemed before. I looked at the clock on the mantle- 
piece. It said ten minutes to one. I checked it with my wrist 
watch. Yes, that was all it was, ten minutes to one. It was 
quite early, really. There was no particular reason why he 
should come back yet/ He was often hours and hours later 
than this. About a quarter to nine, that was when it was. 
About four hours ago, that was when I left him. Ten, eleven, 
twelve, one. Four hours. You can’t do much in four hours. 
Time goes so quickly. He might have gone to the pictures. 
Oh yes! What’s wrong with church? They keep them open 
all night, somewhere. He’s got to eat and drink, hasn't he? 
A man can lose four hours without even noticing it. Any 
woman who worries about four hours is just a fool of a fuss- 
pot. You’ve got plenty to think about for yourself, haven t 
you? Can’t you feel the bruise coming up where that oily 
swine’s fingers dug into your arm? That didn t take long, 
did it? That didn’t take four hours. The dog race seemed 
to take about four seconds. One, two, three, four. ^ They 
aren't any good now. . . . Going to find Jimmy. Four 
hours ago. That’s not so very long. Some people take a lot 
of finding. They’re not always at home. Sometimes they go 
out with friends. Like Lucky and Jimmy. They’re friends 
It’s just going to be a friendly talk, that s all. Why shou 
anybody worry about a friendly talk? Talking can go on for 
ages Four hours is nothing. Some people go on talking lor 
hours and hours. Other people only say a few words, like 
“going to find Jimmy”. That doesn’t take four hours, bo 
what? A girl who starts checking up on a man might as well 
say good-bye. They're his four hours, aren’t they? He s 
never home as early as this. Never. There is no point in 
expecting him for hours yet. The best thing to do is to g 
to bed. instead of waiting up. It will be warmer in bed. 
isn’t cold, and yet it seems chilly in here. Quiet and chilly. 
It’ll be cosier with the other bar of the electric fire on. 

Take hold of yourself, for heaven’s sake. You don t 
usually jump like that when the telephone rings. . 

“Hullo?” 
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It wasn't Lucky’s voice at the other end. I didn’t know 
whose it was. 

It said: “Put Lucky on the ’phone." 

"Lucky isn’t here,” I answered. 

“Put him on the ’phone!” The voice said it again, 
impatiently. 

“He isn’t here.” 

"Listen, little girl. We know all about love and kisses, 
but this is the moment to drop them before they burn your 
fingers. Stop covering Lucky, and tell him we want to talk 
to him, now!” 

“He isn’t here, I tell you. Who’s speaking?” 

There was a paiise. I could vaguely hear the sound of 
voices talking together at the other end of the 'phone. Then 
the same voice came back at me. 

“Were you at the track with him tonight?” 

I hesitated. “Yes, but ..." 

“That’s all right. Now we’re just giving you a final 
opportunity to stop playing for the wrong side. If Lucky 
isn’t there, where is he?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t seen him since.” 

“Since what?” 

“Since I left him. I left him hours ago.” 

“Where?” 

“At the dog track.” 

“Was that before or after he’d been throwing- his weight 
about?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“I’ll tell you what I mean. Lucky’s been using those 
quick-tempered hands of his once too often. He’s bashed up 
Jimmy till only his best friends could bear to look at him. 
But we happen to be his best friends. And so we want to 
know, where’s Lucky? And you’re going to tell us.” 

“I don’t know where he is.” My words were just a wobbly 
whisper. The voice at the other end was snapping back at me. 

“Listen, little girl. We’ve got no time to argue with you now. 
But if you choose to stand in the way of trouble, don’t grumble 
if you get your share. One last chance, now. Where’s Lucky ? ” 

The ’phone had become a cold, horrible thing in my hand. 
I'd got nothing to say to it. I wanted to break it in half and 
fling it away.. I moved it, slowly, inch by inch away from 
my ear. Just before I put it down, I heard the click of it 
being rung off at the other end. 

I stood in the middle of the room, listening; I didn’t know 
what for, just listening. Somewhere, away across London 
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perhaps, there was something I wanted to hear, if only my 
ears could reach. 

The sudden quick sickness of fear was in my stomach. 
My legs were trembling as I stood there, and to steady them. 
I started to pace up and down the room. I lighted a cigarette, 
squashed it out again, lighted another. The silence of the 
room was getting more than I could stand. I went across to 
the cocktail cabinet, and poured myself out seme brandy. 
I stood by the fire, cold and hazy, as the brandy trickled hotly 
down my throat. And then I saw them, my cigarette and 
glass, in the same hand. As they fell into the hearth, the 
tinkle of the breaking glass seemed to echo and re-echo 
through the room. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THERE ARE THINGS THEY DO TO A MAN, AND THINGS THEY DO 
to a woman. His came first. I can see it, feel it, live through 
it in my sleep, just as if it had been me. 

In the stinking darkness of a Soho street they shot him 
in the back. Nobody heard the dull flup of the silenced gun. 
Somewhere back behind the railings, in the black shadows of 
the churchyard, a crouching figure had seen its target crumple 
down on to the pavement, and that was enough. 

But he wasn’t down for long. Only for a few seconds. 
He was up again now. Yes, straining and with his teeth tight 
together, leaning his bottom against the low wall, gripping 
the iron railings that started where the wall left off, he was 

up again now. . 

He fought to keep on his feet, as the scorching pain went 

through his back and up into his shoulders. His legs did not 
hurt, but there just wasn’t anything in them any more, they 
felt dull and soft, and they wanted to bend up and slop him 
down on the pavement again. But his teeth were tight to- 
gether, and his hand had got hold of the railing, and he stayed 

on his feet. . „ , 

“Are you all right? I saw you fall down. Did you hurt 

y A sweat had come out on his face, and his eyes were fierce 
with pain. But the look that he gave to the passer-by did 
not ask for help or pity. It just sent him walking on down the 

street a bit faster than before. _ , , . wXv 

From around the corner at the end of the street slowly 

and close to the kerb, came a taxi. Gripping the railings. h 
watched .it come nearer. He tned to shout for it, but ms 
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teeth didn't want to come apart, and the shout wouldn’t 
come. Holding himself up with one hand, he managed to 
raise the other in a signal. As the taxi drew level, the driver’s 
searching eye saw him just in time. 

The cab drew up by the kerb. Lucky let his raised arm 
fall to his side, but he didn’t make any more move. 

The driver leant across. “Cab, sir?” he checked up. 

A nod with the head. Now, quietly, just loud enough to 
be heard, he managed to speak. 

“Open the door.” 

Cab drivers are used to drunks. A hand came across, felt 
backwards for the handle, and the door swung open. 

. There it was. Three or four yards from the railings, that 
was all. Three or four yards, with nothing to hold on to. 
Three or four gaping, swaying yards. His hands gripped 
tighter on the railings, and the sweat trickled down his face. 
The pain was shooting through his shoulders, and his belly 
felt full of sick. Three or four yards, with no damned legs to 
do it with. 

Three yards, not more than three to the door that was 
sticking out from the cab at right-angles. He gripped himself 
together. Still holding the railings, he slid himself down a bit, 
and worked his feet away from the base of the wall. Then he 
twisted sideways, holding on to the railings with one hand. 
He measured it out, fixed his eyes on to the door, and shoved. 

His legs just held him, as he swung over like a pendulum 
the wrong way up. Reaching his other arm out, he managed 
to grab the door and stop himself from going down. Then, 
with a sudden lurching effort, he was on the floor of the taxi. 

“Where to?” The driver’s voice was matter-of-fact. 
They were often like this, drunks were. If they could get in 
by themselves, they were worth the fare. If they needed 
help, it was better to miss them out. 

“Twenty-five, Merton Place.” 

The driver’s arm came reaching round, the door was 
slammed and the taxi moved off. By the time it had turned 
the. first corner, the muddled-up bo<5y on the floor in the back 
was practically unconscious. 

• • 

Left, right, right again, across Piccadilly Circus and then 
up past Hyde Park Corner. - The traffic was quite clear now, 
and the journey took less than. fifteen minutes. The taxi 
turned into the Place and pulled up at the door marked 
twenty-five. It stood there, the driver sitting in his seat, 
. waitmg. But nothing happened. After half a minute or so, 
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the driver’s hand came feeling round for the handle again, and 
the door swung open. Still no sound or movement came from 
inside. The driver shrugged his shoulders, muttered to him- 
self. switched off his engine and climbed down from his seat 
resignedly. 

“ ’Ere y'are, sir. Want a 'and, do yer? Oh, blast yer!” 
He saw the untidy mess of body and arms and legs on the* 
floor, and had visions of having to clean up spew before he could 
take another fare. Lucky, weak and fainting, tried to speak, 
but nothing came. The driver put his hands down roughly, one 
on Lucky’s arm and the other on his shoulder. But there 
wasn't any reaction. All he felt was just a flopping weight. 

"Flat out, blast ’im!” the driver muttered. And then, 
as he let go and drew his hands back, he caught sight of the 
one that had l>een behind the shoulder. 

"Gawd! Blood!" 

The driver stood stiff, staring into the cab, scared and 
uncertain. Then he looked up and down the square. It was 
quiet, empty, nobody at all. His head went round and round. 
The police. * That was it. Go for the police. In the cab? No, 
leave the cab. Go for the police and fetdi them back to see 
for themselves. Leave the cab. Shut the door ? \ es, better 

shut the door. And then run for the nearest copper and . . . 

The door wouldn’t shut. Somehow or other a leg was in 
the way. It hadn’t been in the way before. It must have 
moved. But it wasn't moving now. It couldn’t have moved, 
it looked all floppy and finished. But the door wouldn t shut. 

The driver, sweating himself by now, looked up and down 
the square again, but nobody came. He hovered on the 
choice, and chose the nearest thing. Running up to the door 
of twenty-five, he put his finger on the bell and started ringi 0 

furiously. 

I was down the stairs in a couple of seconds. 1 opened the 
door, and there was the driver. The words tumbled out 

him '‘Chap gave me this address. Thought ’e was drunk. 
Bring ’im 'ere, and when I open the door outside ere, the 

'e is, dead. And bleedin . , , xhpn 

I looked past him, over the pavement to the cab. inen, 

without saving a word, I pushed him aside and moved 1 quick y 

across. I leaned forward into the cab, kneeling on the runm g 

board. I put my arms inside and found his-head and turne 

it towards me. 

"Liicky,” I whispered. 
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For a moment or two I went on looking at his face in the 
semi-darkness. But nothing came back from him. Then l 
turned my head to find the driver. 

"Give me a hand with him," I said. 

The cabby edged forward. 

"Dead, ain’t ’e?” tt 

"Don’t be a fool! Of course he isn’t! He’s only fainted. 

"But the blood, miss . . .” 

"Shut up talking, and do what I tell you. We go through 
the door and straight up the stairs. There is only one flight. 
You take his legs. I'll take his head. Quickly!" 

I climbed into the cab and got my hands underneath his 
armpits. 

"Don’t stand there like a half-wit," I snapped. "Take 
his legs.” 

The driver came forward and fumbled hold of the legs. 
Together we eased him out. 

"I’ll go first, backwards," I said. "As you come through 
the street door, kick it shut." 

We carried him across the pavement, and I backed through 
the doorway and up the stairs, feeling the way with my heels. 
When my feet reached the third stair I stopped. 

"I told you to kick the door shut as you came through. 
Do you think we’re putting on a public entertainment?" 

The cabby, so bewildered that he hardly knew what was 
happening, felt with his foot and found the door and pushed 
it shut. Then, together we struggled to the top of the stairs, 
and into Lucky’s bedroom. 

"On the bed there,” I said. 

We laid him on the bed. I bent down quickly, undid his 
waistcoat and put my ear on to his shirt. Then I stood up, 
walked to the door, and pointed to my bedroom. 

"Wait in there," I said to the cabby.- 

"But . : r s 

"Wait in there," I said firmly. I didn’t give him any 
chance to argue. As he went in, I shut the door on him. Then 
I went quickly across the passage into the living-room. I 
picked up the telephone and dialled Doc’s number. It rang 
for a sickening long time, but he answered at last. x 

“It’s Joan Bums. Please come over to Lucky’s flat at 
once. There’s been an accident. It's very urgent. Don’t 
wait a minute, come as quickly as you can.” 

I put the telephone down and went back into his bedroom. 
I closed the door quietly behind me, and then went on tip-toe 
across the room to the bed where he was lying. I stood for 
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ft moment, looking down at him, sottly and anxiously, lhe 
blood was staining the bedspread, but it was not coming fast 
riow As I stood there, staring down at him, I was strangely 
unafraid. lie would be all right. There was blood, yes, but 
that was nothing to worry about. Not necessarily. Not 
always. He would be all right. Lucky would be all right. I 
knew. In the way that you just simply know things, I knew. 

I stared at his face, at his eyes. The lids were tight down 
over them now. Whatever happened, they wouldn’t blaze at 
me now. That tearing fire that came out of his eyes was shut 
off now, like when he was asleep. I lifted my arm, and held 
it out towards him, my hand just an inch or two off his face. 
Like when he was asleep. To touch him then was just to 
start that scorching look all over again. But now it was more 
than sleeping. Now you could touch him, and the eyes 
wouldn’t open and burn. Now, as he lay there unconscious, 
you could touch him and it was safe. You could touch him 
lightly, softly, smoothly, the way you wanted to, the way 
you dreamed about. You could lay your hand on his fore- 
head, and push your fingers lightly through his hair. Jou 
could put your mouth down to him. \ ou could let your 
breath play quietly on his cheek. You could nuzzle your 
nose against him. You could part your lips .and let them 
dance across his face. Not kissing, but just lightly skmumng 
over him. the way you wanted to, the way you always dreamed 

^Suddenly he stirred. His body twisted and Ins head 
flopped over to the other side. I had known that he wouldnt 
be'like that for long. Quiet and still, so that you could touch 

him softlv he wouldn't be like that for long. 

WUhout waiting for his eyes to open I went qu.ckly to 
the door, and along to the raotn where I had put the taa 
driver. He was standing in the middle of the floor, trying 

twist his cap to pieces in his hands. keeping you 

“You must excuse me. I couldn t help keep 0 y 

'"Heaped itmT in isuppose I ought to have been agitated, 
erving g hystericaT ' But I just didn’t feel that way I spoke 
calmly, almost casually, as if nothing : unusual had ^pened- 
“What about the police, miss? Ave you phoned cm . 

I knew my cue here right enough. I knew what Lucky 
would want me to do. I stared at him blankly, as if ie 1 

asked me some kind of a riddle. ♦r^nthat?" 

The police ?’’ I asked. “But why should I want to do that ? 

'But . . ." The cabby struggled for his words. This as 
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all wrong. Here was a sensation, a real newspaper-headline 
sensation, and nobody had any business to be calm and 
collected about it. 

"Ain’t ’e dead?” 

I wrinkled my forehead, as if lie had asked me some quite 
incomprehensible question. 

"Dead? Who? The gentleman you helped in here?” 
I frowned, as if slightly annoyed at an impertinent suggestion. 
“What extraordinary ideas you do get into your head! I can 
assure you that he is just as alive as you are. It was just one 
of his attacks. He has them every now and then, you know. 
He’ll be as right as rain in half an hour.” 

The driver shifted about on his feet a bit, and then suddenly 
looked at me with a challenge. 

‘‘What d’yer mean? What y’re gcttin' at?” The sus- 
picion in his eyes got firmer, as he leaned slightly forward and 
said in a whisper: ‘‘What about the blood?” 

I smiled at him gently. I turned to a drawer in my dressing- 
table, and quickly took something out of my handbag. Then 
I said: ‘‘I don’t think there was any blood. I think you were 
imagining that. Weren’t you?” 

It crackled in my hand as I spoke. My eyes were fixed 
on his, and my friendliest smile was playing round my mouth. 

"Weren’t you?” I insisted. 

He looked at me, bewildered. But my hand was out 
towards him, and he lowered his head and saw. 

‘‘What’s that for?” 

“It's just for helping me. Thank you very much.” 

He scratched his hair. 

“A fiver?” 

“Five pounds, yes.” It hurt to let the money go, but I 
kept my smile there. 

He couldn’t stop his hand. It came out and took the money. 

“But, miss . . ” * 

I put a hand lightly on his elbow, and led him towards 
the door. 

‘‘He was just taken queer. It was nothing. We’re used 
to it. Understand?” 

He looked at the note in his hand. Then he nodded with 
a knowing wink. 

“You bet, miss! Thanks very much, miss!” 

I followed him down the stairs, watched him go out 
through the door, and closed it after him. I stood waiting 
just inside it, listening until I heard the taxi start up and move 
away. Then I ran back up the stairs and into Lucky’s room 
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His eyes were open now, watching the door, waiting for it 
to open. As I went in, he jerked his question at me. 

“How did I get here?” 

I went across and bunched up the pillow under his head. 
"I’m all right. Don’t mess me about. How did I get here?” 
"You came in a cab. You were passed out. You’re 
bleeding from the back. The cabby and I carried you up.” 
"Where’s the cabby now?” 

“Just gone. I gave him a fiver and talked him out of it. 

I think he’ll be all right.” ^ 

“Wise girl. We don’t want people sniffing round. Some 
swine plugged me in the back. You’d better 'phone Doc, and 
get him to come over quick.” 

“I’ve ’phoned him. He’s on his way. He should be here 
any minute.” 

He forced himself to smile. 

“That’s what I call service. Thanks. It’s a good job you 
were around.” 

The doorbell rang. “That’ll be the doctor now,” I said. 

I went out of the room and ran downstairs to open the 
door. There on the doorstep was Doc, with his pouchy face and 
his bloodshot eyes. His felt hat was tipped backwards off his 
face, and in his mouth there was a big cigar that had gone out. 

With the kind of gesture a man would normally make to 
raise his hat, lie removed the cigar ostentatiously from his 
mouth. Then he gave me his ragged, yellow grin. 

- "Well, little lady? And what’s all the excitement about? 

I didn't really hear what you were talking about on the 'phone. 
You spoke too quickly — I couldn’t keep up.” 

I looked at him coldly and hard. 

"Are you sober?” 

His whole face and figure seemed to wreathe itself into a 

look of outraged dignity. . 

“What a question ! Have you ever known your old friend 
Doc to be under the influence of intoxicating liquor?” 

"Be yourself, you’ll need it. Haven’t you brought your 

bag?” 

“It’s in the car here. . TT , 

"Fetch it, and -bring it in. And jump to it. He s pretty 

bad.’.’ . . 

He went across the pavement to the car, and came back 

with a bag in his hand. 

“What are the orders tonight, madam? He hiccoughed. 
“Am I to patch someone up — or just make sure that someone - 

doesn’t recover?’ 
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I put out my hand and grasped his arm, pinching through 
his coat as hard as I could. My eyes got hold of his. 

"Pull yourself up! I told you on the ’phone — it’s Lucky." . 

As I brought the name out, he suddenly stiffened and 
came rocketting back to life. 

“Hell! I didn’t hear you !” 

The words came back over his shoulder, as he went up 
the stairs two at a time. He knew the flat, and went straight 
to Lucky’s bedroom. By the time I got there, almost on his 
heels, his coat and jacket were off and he was rolling up his 
shirt sleeves. 

"It’s nothing much, Doc." Lucky was fully awake now. 
"Somebody plugged me and nearly missed, that’s all." 

“Who did it. Lucky?" 

"I’ll ask the questions. You do the fixing up. And do it 
quick. It isn’t very comfy." 

Doc motioned to me. 

“Give me a hand to get his things off." 

I went round to the other side of the bed, and together 
we eased the jacket off, and rolled him over on to his face. 
Doc slit the shirt open at the back. I turned away. 

"Is it bleeding much?" The voice was muffled by the pillow. 

* "No. It’s practically stopped. But I must wash it off 
before I can see properly." He turned to me. "Can you get 
me a bowl of water?” * 

I ran through to the kitchenette, and came back with a 
bowl of water. He put some drops of disinfectant into it, 
and sponged the back of the shoulders. I forced myself to 
watch. There, clear enough, was the mark where the bullet 
had entered. 

"Brace yourself," said Doc. "I’m probably going to hurt 
you.” 

f ■ "Go ahead." 

The doctor’s fingers moved lightly over the back of the ’ 
• shoulders. They hovered round the bullet mark. There was 
a deep frown on his face. 

"I want you to tell me when you feel a sudden extra pain." 

"That’s asking! My whole back is hurting all the time!" 

The fingers pressed harder. 

"There?" 

“Not specially. Not more than anywhere else." 

The hands came away. The doctor's teeth played thought- 
fuU £^. ith his lower li P* ^ he loobe ^ at the mark and wondered. 

• «,S ldn 1 C0U S h U P any blood before I came, did you?" 

No. What’s happened? 1 et*i have it I" 
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“Just a minute.” The fingers were exploring again.ffurther 
away from the mark. The whole body suddenly jerked. 

“No!” It came in a tense, muffled whisper from the 
pillow. The doctor took his hands away again. 

“I must get you to a hospital, Lucky.” 

Lucky turned his face out of the pillow so as to speak more 
easily. 

“What for? What’s the damage?” 

“Extracting the bullet is going to need an anaesthetic. 
And then we’ll have to take an X-ray to see what it s done to 
the vertebra. The bullet >must have been nearly spent. 
Probably fired with a weak charge. But you’d have been dead 
now if it hadn't shaved off sideways. It’s changed its direction, 
and gone along under the skin, nearly four inches.” 

There was silence for several seconds. When Lucky spoke, 


his voice was steady. 

“I’ll keep out of hospital, thank you. You can take it 

out here.” , „ . 

“But I can’t, Lucky. You’d be much better off in a 

hospital.” , . , v 

“Stop talking, Doc. You know about hospitals. You go 

in with a bullet in you, and that’s just the start of things It s 

reported. And then the questions start to break II it isn t 

you, it’s the fellow that plugged you. Now, I don t know 

who put this one in me. But if anyone gets the swine it s 

got to be me. Not the police. If , th fy, r s ^ art a rOU n d ‘^; 
plastering me with questions when I’m half doped well, > 

know just how healthy the town’s going to be for me a “ er ‘ 
wards. And besides-I don’t particularly want to be checked 
up on. You know that. So hospitals are out. Get on with 

^TtifLtor had listened to the speech with the wony 
growing on his face. He answered quickly and anxiously.^ 
“But you don’t understand, Lucky. There might y 
be complicatons. The vertebra might collapse. I couldn t 

tell without seeing.” , , , w a( j 

“There won't be any complications. That would oe oaa 

luck I’ve got a feeling that I’m not going to have a^y.™ 0 ^ 

of that The bullet glfnced off, didn’t it? Can you think o 

any better good-luck sign than that? My luck s in now. Its 

just come back. I’ll play it. . , , 

The doctor wiped his hand across his forehead. 

"But I couldjT t even take the bullet out , * 

anaesthetic. You couldn't stand it. It would be too tough 

without an anaesthetic.” 
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“Don’t start telling me what I can stand. Get on with 
your job. That’s what I keep you for, isn’t it? What do you 
think you’re kept sitting so pretty for? To help me into 
hospitals? You’re going to take that plug out now. Now!" 

The doctor hesitated. Then he stood up and shrugged his 
shoulders. There wasn’t any answer that he knew. 

“All right, Lucky. If you want it.” 

He started taking things out of his bag, and laying them 
out on a small table. 

"I shall want some more dressings. The girl could get them 
from the all-night chemist on the comer." 

“Send her.” 

He scribbled a list of the things he wanted. I went out 
into the street and hurried along to the all-night chemist’s 
shop. They gave me a parcel, and I grabbed it and ran back 
to the flat with it. The doctor was in the kitchenette, with a 
saucepan of water on the gas stove. When it boiled, he fetched 
some instruments and put them in the water. Then he carried 
them back in a clean towel to the bedroom. I stood by, 
waiting to be told what to do. The doctor pointed to some- 
thing on the table. 

“Pass that when I ask you,” was all he said to me. Then 
he stood looking down at Lucky for a moment. 

“I’m going to start now,” he said. 

“Okay.” 

“It’s going to be tough. I won’t be able to help it.” 

“Go ahead.” 

The face that was pressed against the pillow became wet 
with sweat. The edge of the jaw-bone showed white through 
. the skin, as jf the teeth were nearly crushing each other. The 
Winds took hold of the bedclothes and gripped them, tighter, 
tighter. But the only sound in the room was the click of 
instruments on the side of the bowl, and the heavy breathing 
of the doctor. 

CHAPTER IX 

l 

| DOC CAME OUT OF THE BATHROOM, DRYING HIS HANDS ON A 
i towel, and walked into the lounge. He tossed the towel on 
to the back of a chair, and went to the cabinet and poured 
, • himself out half a tumbler of whisky. I pushed the door to 
and stood there in the middle of the room, waiting for him 
to say something. He didn’t speak. He took a gulp of the 
neat whisky pa 5 ^ the back of a hand wearily across his 
forehead, and then flopped himself down into one of the 
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armchairs, the tumbler still in his hand. I looked for some 
sort of a sign in his face, but there wasn't anything there. 
I shivered a little. When the taxi-driver had come ringing 
at the door, a sudden cold calm had stilled me inside. It had 
helped me to earn' Lucky up the stairs. It had helped me to 
deal with the taxi-driver. It had helped me all the time till 
now. Now, suddenly, it was different. Things were crowding 
my mind, impatient for having been kept out of it. 

Doc was sprawling, motionless, in the armchair, his mouth 
sagging open. My voice seemed to crash like a breaking plate 
on the silence of the room. 

“Is he going to be all right?” 

“Eh?” Doc had been either miles away or nearly asleep. 

"How bad is he?” 

The doctor took another tired swallow from his glass. 

“He’s all right,” he said. "He’s got the constitution all 
right. He’ll be walking about^ quite normal in a week.” 

“What was that you said about complications?” 

He shook his head. 

“There won't be any. Why should there? I was only 
telling him that to try and get him to go to hospital. I didn t 
want to take the bullet out here.” He paused, and looked at 
me for a minute. Then he said: “By Golly, he’s tough!” 

It was funny how nice it was to hear him say that. ^ 

I said: “You’ve given him something, haven't you?” 

He nodded. “Something that will make him sleep till 
morning. I’ll come and see him, change the dressing. You 
go to bed. There’s nothing for you to worry’ about. 

“You’re sure it’s all right? Not really serious?” 

“No. It was a near squeak, but there’s absolutely nothing 

to worry about.” ' * ... 

I watched him finish his drink, and go and pour himself 
some more. As he turned to come back to his chair, I stoo 
and faced him. 

“You are a doctor, aren't you?” 

The glass jerked in his hand. His eyes woke up. 

“What the devil!” he exclaimed. 

“You’re not in practice, are you?” 

His pouchy face folded into a scowl. 

“What do you think yqu're saying? I've put m plenty of 
practice tonight, haven't I? Do you think I could have done 

that if I wasn't a doctor? Don’t talk silly! 

“What did you mean by that remark you made when 

you arrived at the flat tonight?” 

“What remark?” 
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"You said something about 'were you required to stop 
somebody from recovering?’ ” 

"Me? -I didn’t say anything like that. You’re imagining 
things, young lady." 

"You were practically drunk when you came to the door!" 

"Drunk? Could I have done that on Lucky if I’d been 
drunk?" 

"You sobered up quickly, I know, but you weren’t properly 
sober when you arrived.” 

"What is this? A cross-examination?" 

"Why does Lucky pay you money? What did he mean 
when he said he kept you sitting pretty?" 

“He was joking. Lucky’s always making jokes. Don’t 
you know?” 

"Why didn’t you take him to hospital if you thought it 
was better? Do you always let your patients choose? Do 
you always take orders from them?" 

"Lucky’s a friend of mine. We’re old friends, Lucky and 
I. Naturally you want to do things so as to please your 
friends, don’t you?” 

"Even when it means risking someone’s life?” 

"Who’s talking about risking anyone's life? He’s all right, 
isn't he? You’re making a lot of fuss about a little scratch.” 

"You didn't think it was a little scratch. You wanted to 
send hirn'to hospital.” 

"Well? He didn't want to go, did he? You heard." 

"Why didn't he want to go?” 

"How should I know?" 

"What did Lucky mean when he said he didn’t want to 
be checked up on ? ” 

"I didn’t hear him say that." 

"Yes, you did. You must have understood what he 
meant. You stopped arguing when he said that.” 

"Why ask me what Lucky meant? Why don’t you ask 
him?" 

He lifted his glass and drained it, then thumped it back 
on to the cabinet. He walked out into the passage, and picked 
up his coat and hat from the floor where he had dropped them. 
Just before he went down to the front door, he put his head 
back into the room and said: "If Lucky doesn’t soon tell you 
to keep your mouth shut, somebody else will!” 

I was sitting by Lucky’s bed when he woke up. His eyes 
went gradually round the room, 'slowly coming back to it 
Just as he saw me, he moved his body slightly, and his face 
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was momentarily tightened with pain. But he forced it away, 
and smiled quickly. 

“Good morning. How’s nurse?" 

His voice was his own again. Something danced inside me. 
“How’s the patient?’’ I asked. 

“Couldn't be better. Did Doc get it out all right? I 
think I passed out just too soon.” 

“He got it out all right, Lucky.” 

“Good for Doc!” 

“He’ll be coming soon to dress the wound.” 

“It’s nothing really. I just feel a bit stiff, that's all.” 
“Have you any idea who did it?” 

I watched his eyes go gradually dark. He spoke very 

softly, not to me. *• - 

"I've got two or three ideas,” he said. “And the first thing 
I’m going to do, as soon as I’m fit, is to sort those ideas out. 
"Lucky,” I pleaded, "don’t . . . don’t get yourself 

mixed up in any more trouble.” 

He didn’t hear. He looked straight ahead at the wall in 

front of him. , , , 

“I’ll find tfie man who did it, and I’ll find the man who 


told him to.” . . . 

The search had started. Right there in that room at that 

minute, the search had started. His mind was stretching out 

across the streets, probing about into heaven knew what dark 

and twisted alleyways. I moved more in front of him, getting 

in the way of his eyes, trying to pull him back into the room. 

"Don’t get like that. Lucky. Please don t ^get like that. 

You’ll make yourself worse if you get like that.” 

“They can’t do things like that to me, Jo. They just can t 
do it. There's something inside that says they just can t. 

I'd rather die than let them get away with it 

“Don’t think about it now, Lucky The first thing you ve 
got to do is to get well again, isn’t it? That s all you want 
to think about now. You’ve lost quite a bit of Wood, you 
know. We’ll have to feed you up, and if you re very good 
perhaps we’ll even let you go away for a holiday. 

He suddenly turned his attention on me ^ 

“The biggest question of all,” he said slowly, is why a y 
still here To. Why the devil are you here? \ou saw me go 
down once, and you hung on while I took another chance t ?j 
you’ve seen that chance go too. There s no profit left m t 
partnership now, Jo. Don't think I m blaming you in any way: 
It’s notiyour fault, it’s mine. But I just can t offer you anj thing 
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any longer. The only thing I can give you now is advice. And 
that advice is to get out before you get caught up in a muddle.” 

His voice was gentle and earnest. I hesitated before 
answering. Then I said: “Do you want me to go. Lucky?” 

He avoided my eyes. 

“That’s really nothing to do with it,” he said. "I'm 
advising you to go, because there's nothing left here that is 
going to be any good to you.” 

“Who is going to get you better if I go now?” I asked. 

He still looked away. “Doc will see to that,” he said. 
“I'll be all right in Doc’s hands. I'm not that bad. It's only 
a little scratch on the back.” 

I smiled. “Do you mind if I just stay till the little scratch 
is better? Then I promise I’ll let you bundle me off whenever 
you like.” 

He looked at me now, and smiled. 

“You’re the most persistent and obstinate lucky charm 
I've ever had,” he said. “But until I am in a position to 
use my lucky charm again, what do you suppose we are going 
to use for money?” 

“I've still got ten pounds in my purse,” I said helpfully. 

‘Ten pounds will soon go. Can you control your blushes?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean, would it embarrass you frightfully to go and 
borrow some on my behalf?” 

“Who from?” 


“A couple of good friends of mine. They’d each of them 
lend me twenty-five or fifty pounds without turning a hair. 
If you wouldn’t mind going to them witji a message from me, 
it would help a lot.” 

“Of course I'll go,” I said. “Who are they?” 

“One is Bertie Williams. He's manager of the Granada 
Palace Hotel. The other is Arthur Patterson, one of the 
biggest bookies down at the Westland Road dog track They'll 
both do it like a shot. Just tell them I'm ill. and can't get 
around to unlock my money.’ b 

I scribbled the names down on a piece of paper. Tust as 
I had done so, the door-bell rang. 

That’ll be the doctor,” I said. 

I went down the stairs, and opened the door to him He 
brushed rudely past me, and strode into Lucky’s room. 

How are you feeling? Did you sleep all right >“ 

Fme, thanks.” 

1 u ad come into the room l ust behind him. He jerked his 
thumb at me and spoke to Lucky. 1 
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“She was asking me too many questions last night. You’d 
better tell her to keep her trap shut — or I’ll shut it for her!’’ 

For a moment, Lucky gaped at him as if he couldn’t believe 
what he had heard. Then his face hardened. Lying there, on 
the bed, wounded, I wouldn’t have believed a man could wield 
such force across a room. The look from his eyes seemed to 
come across and push Doc backwards. His voice was quite soft, 
a little husky. It carried the threat of absolutely anything. 

“Take your tongue oft her and keep it off," was all he said 

Doc’s face changed. The guts went out of it He looked 
at me. Then back at Lucky. 

“Sorry, Lucky. Okay.’’ 

As I walked out of the room, I got his ragged yellow grin 
again 


The entrance lounge ot the Granada Palace was jostling 
with people as I walked in through the revolving door, borne 
were chattering in groups; others were making then way 
purposefully from the entrance door to the restaurant from 
the bar to the cloakroom, from the reception desk to the lifts, 
others stood about conspicuously, waiting for their appoint- 
ments to turn up to lunch. As I mingled in with them I felt 
awkwardly conscious of the difference between my errand and 
"hems l/a place of that size, to ask for the rnanager wa to 
cause a mild sensation I had come straight along soon tdter 
Lucky had asked me, without thinking it out at all Now 1 

suddenly realized what a hopelessly ‘X. 0 ? half 

I had chosen. I hesitated in the middle o the floor nan 

inclined to go out and come back again wb en the midday rus 

hour was over. But I didn’t want to .waste in, tune > icause 

I was eager to get back to Lucky and take at taut one worry 

off his mind. So I went across to the receptiqn desk, and asked 

if I could speak to Mr. Williams.^ tone 

“He's rather busy just now, said the girl, in 

practised apology. “Can I do anything. 

“I rather wanted to see him, 1 saia. 

“Can you tell me what it is about? 

"It’s a purely personal matter.’ 

' ‘Miss Brans/ ’ Vtold her. By the time I^/e^^at 

rounci mid'disappeare^'through Attle door behind 'her. She 
came out again after a minute or two. 

“Do you mind waiting a few moments? 

“Not at all." 
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I stood there by the counter. After a few minutes I was 
conscious of someone standing beside me. I turned. 

"You wished to see me, madam?" 

In his black coat and striped trousers, he was what you 
would expect. I quickly told him who I was and where I 
had come from. 

"He wants to ask you a little favour," I said, trying to 
make it sound as if I were not going to ask for very much. 
He didn’t give me a chance to get any further. 

"I don’t know what it is he wants, but he knows perfectly 
well that I haven’t time for friendly chats while I’m here." 
The suave hotel-manager note had dropped right out of his 
voice. It struck me that he didn’t seem nearly as friendly as 
Lucky had led me to expect. 

"I . . . I’m sorry ..." I started, but he cut in on me. 
He must have changed his mind quickly. 

"Will you go into the restaurant, and tell them that I said 
you were to be given lunch? Take a bit of time over it, and 
come back and ask for me here again at about half-past two." 

He bowed almost imperceptibly, and walked away from 
me. The sensible thing appeared to be to do what he said. 
I went through to the restaurant, and when I had given his 
name to the head-waiter, I had lunch, with the waiters giving 
me more attention than I had ever had anywhere before. I 
killed time over my coffee until it was half-past two. Then 
I went back to the entrance hall, and over again to the re- 
ception desk. The same girl was there. She didn’t wait for 
me to speak. 

"You want to see Mr. Williams, don’t you? Would you 
come round and through this door, please?" 

She motioned me round to a door at the end of the counter, 

and opened it for me. I went in, and there was Mr. Williams 

sitting at a desk. He stood up, and waved his hand towards 

a big leather armchair. I sat down. He spoke before I had 
the chance. 


“What does Lucky want now?" he asked. 

“Well ... -he just wanted to ..." I smiled, did a little 

faugh, just to ease the tension of the room. "He wondered 

it you wouldn’t mind lending him a little money, just for a 
week or two. 


comt 


£\1ru VaS l°°king at me closely, suspiciously. 

hime i/5 er f,^° , yo “ come int0 th » ? Why doesn’t he 
himself? What s he trying to cover up?” 

a we kt'y L Sa : d i, “ Nothin g very much. Just laid up foi 
a week or so. He told me to explain that was why he wanted 
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to borrow some — simply because he can’t get around to lay 
his hands on his own money.” 

‘‘So he's ill, is he?” The completely disinterested tone of 
voice was more effective than a sneer. 

“He’s in bed,” I $aid. “He’ll soon be all right again, but 
just at the moment it’s a bit awkward for him. He said he 
was sure vou wouldn’t mind.” 

Mr. Williams appeared to be considering the point. I was 
expecting his next remark to be a question as to how much 
Lucky wanted to borrow. But he didn’t trouble to ask that. 

“It’s funny of Lucky to use a cover,” he said thoughtfully. 
“It’s not like' him. Does this mean he’s trying to pull some- 
thing extra heavy?” „ 

“I don’t know what you mean about using a cover, 1 
said. “I told you— he’s ill. That’s why he sent me.” 

Mr. Williams tapped his knuckles on the desk impatiently. 
“All right. All right. Let’s leave that bit out. Do you think 
I care if he’s ill or well ? What I want to know is this. What 
did he tell you to say to me if I refused to spring any money? 

I looked at him, puzzled. He didn’t sound like the good 

friend Lucky had said he was. . 

“He didn’t tell me to say anything, I said. He ]ust 

... he just told me to ask you.” 

For a full minute he was searching my face carefully. 
I tried to look natural, but I was so perplexed that I couldn t 
help looking confused. When he spoke again, his voice was 
quiet, but I thought there was nervousness m it. , 

“Give Lucky a message from me. Tell him there s no 

money as far as I am concerned. And tell him that if he 

turns' his mind over once or twice, hell remember that 1 ve 
got just as much on him as he’s got on me. If his mouth opens, 

so does mine. Wide.” . . , . . . , „ 

I sat there, looking at him, letting his words sink in letting 

them gradually make sense. I turned them over and shook 

them up, but they couldn't mean anything else. I felt m>selt 

rapidly growing hot, and I knew my face was scarlet 1 

sto P od up from” the chair. I felt awkward and clumsy I 

wanted some words that would crush himandhurthimbut 

they wouldn’t come. I wanted to run at him and hit his face. 

1 TopeneYmy mouth. It shut again. All I wanted to do 
now was to get out of the room, away from him. I was nearly 

at the door when his voice stopped me , , . 

“Listen kid. Don't fool yourself. If Lucky s got you 

digging for him, break away. He'll give you a dirty spade. 


The sudden kindness in his voice was worse than an\ thin?' 
before. I stood there, a horrible, shameful moment . with 
things all wrong in my head. 

He went on: "Anyway, the town’s all plastered with 
Lucky’s paper money.' You won’t do any easy borrowing 
now.” 

I went through the door, and closed it behind me, and 
walked across the entrance lounge hardly seeing the people 
there. It wasn’t cold outside, but the fresh air seemed to hit 
me like a snowball. I followed the street along, bumping into 
everybody, fuddling my way. And gradually l fought it 
back, gradually I shook the horrid thinking out of my Stead. 
Lucky's paper money. That was all it was. That was why 
he wouldn't lend him anything. That was the only reason. 
The other was just a bit of silly clever talk. Lucky’s paper 
money. That was why. Williams knew about t lie I.O.U. 
that Flash had. He’d seen it, somehow or other. That was 
why he wouldn’t lend. He’d seen the I.O.lh He didn’t 
think Lucky could pay. It would be just like Flash to show 
that I.O.U. around and make things awkward. 

I had to get Lucky some money. I couldn’t let him down 
on the first thing he asked me to do. 

I stopped in the street and looked around, and brought 
things back into focus. From out of my handbag I took the 
slip of paper that I had scribbled the names on. The Westland 
Road dog track. I went to the nearest newspaper boy and 
bought a midday paper. The middle part was all about dogs. 
There was an afternoon meeting at Westland Road at half 
past three. I asked the newspaper boy where the place was. 
He said I could get a 'bus all the way. 

Bout an eightpenny ride, lady. If you’re going there 
I’ll mark your card.” 

I shook my head, and crossed the road and waited by the 
bus stop. \\ hen it came, it was full up with shopping women 
and shoddy-looking business men, and I had to stand for the 
first part of the way. It gradually emptied, until there were 
only a handful of people left in it; and then, as it got towards 

track, it filled again with an entirely different set of people. 
When we reached the stadium, they ail poured out of the bus 
and crammed through the turnstiles. I let the crowd carry 
me with it, until I was standing again in all that confused din 
of shouted excitement. Until that moment, it had never 
occurred to me what an essential thing privacy is when 
you re trying to borrow money. You can't be casual about 
anything if you re having to shout to make yourself heard 
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I wandered along the line of bookmakers, looking at the 
names written up on the stands. There it was, in big red 
letters on chromium. “Arthur Patterson — Civility and a 
quick Pay Out.” There were two men by the stand. One 
was taking the money, handing out the tickets, and shouting 
all the time. The other was writing things down in an enor- 
mous flat book. I went up and spoke to the one who was . 
taking the money. 

“Are you Mr. Patterson?” 

“That’s the name, lady. Which one do you want?” 

“I wanted to talk to you about something.” As I said it, , 
somebody edged me aside so that he could make a bet. Then 
somebody else came barging in front of me to do the same. It 
was hopeless. I waited till there was a lull in business for a brief 
moment, and said: “Can I see you after the racing is over?’ 

His hand went round the back of his fleck, and he pushed 
his bowler hat forward over his head. He opened his eyes 
wide and gave me an enormous grin. He was pleasant in a 
vulgar way. 

“I’ll say you can, ducksy!” 

I lost myself in the crowd, and waited. At every race 
there was that sudden swelling crescendo, like the evening at 
the other track when Lucky had been there. My stomach 
dropped inches every time. I was thankful when the crowd 
started jamming the exits and it was all over. 

The bookmakers paid the few last people off, and then 
started clearing up their stands. I walked up to Arthur 
Patterson. I’d had plenty of time by now to prepare a nice 
way of asking him. But all I did was to blurt it straight out 
in half a dozen words. He didn’t stop to consider it. He just 
shook his head quickly. 

“Sorry. No can do!” 

“But he . . . he’d be so grateful it . . . It was hombly 


difficult. 

Patterson looked at me, not at all unkindly. 

“I know the way it is,” he said. “But when a chap falls 
down — he falls down. We all risk it. And we don t expect 

to be carried if it goes wrong.” 

“But he’ll pay you back in no time . . . 

He shook his head again, more emphatically this t '" le - 
“I’d help Lucky out at any ordinary time, he said 
“But I can’t afford to bury money as deep as aU that, as 
any of the fellows along the line here. _ They 11 all say he same. 
Only yesterday, we saw one of Lucky s I.O.U. s for a thousand 
quid > That’s not a good advertisement for the borrowing 
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business. He’ll have to call that in before he can call on me.” 

A sudden awful helplessness seemed to drag the strength 
right out of me. Flash had been showing that piece of paper 
all over the place. Wherever I went, whoever I asked, I 
should find the same thing now. 

I moistened my lips with the tip of my tongue. I turned 
and walked slowly across to the gates and out into the road 
The journey back in the bus went on for ever. 

CHAPTER X 


I GOT BACK TO THE FLAT AT LAST, AND WALKED SLOWLY UP 

the stairs, miserable at failing in the first thing that Lucky 
had asked me to do. It was all through Flash deliberately 
showing that I.O.U. about, but I felt sure that Lucky would 
have found a way round the difficulty if he had been able to 
go himself. To deal with men like Flash, and Williams, and 
Arthur Patterson, it needed a man. I felt weak and ineffective. 
I never quite knew the next move. 

The next move was waiting at the top of the stairs. *It was 
Doc. He beckoned me into the sitting-room. I followed him, 
' and he closed the door behind us. He looked drawn and peculiar! 
I was suddenly frightened of what he was going to say. 

He said: "I don’t like the look of Lucky so much.” 
"What’s happened'?’’ My voice was like a croak. 

"He’s a bit delirious at present. He’s not so good as I 
thought he was.” 

"What are you going to do?” I demanded. 

"What can I do? He won’t go to hospital. I’ve been 
asking hmi again and again, but it’s no good. He won’t go ” 
I 11 try and persuade him.” 6 

Doc nodded eagerly. 

"Yes. You try. Perhaps he’ll listen to you. I’m just 

going back to get myself something to eat. You can ’phone 
me if you want me.” K 


He went down the stairs, and I walked into Lucky’s room 
He looked at me for a tiny minute as if he didn't know me' 
Then he suddenly smiled. 

Hullo! Where’ve you been?” 

"I’ve been out for a bit.” I was glad I didn't have to tell 

some eaude handkercl " ef bag. and sprinkled 

forehead C ° gne °" ' smoothed it softly across his 


fortab.e C l < „ y hospda! i b" yOU ' re g ° ing t0 be S ° mUch more 

T. C. H. G. S. gy 


"Going to be? What do you mean by ‘going to be’? I’m 
not going. For the last time, get that into your head. I'm 
not going. That fool of a doctor’s been pestering me about 
that for hours. Don’t you start. I'm not going!" 

"All right, Lucky,” I said quickly. "We only thought it 
would be nicer for you. Nobody's trying to persuade you to - 
do anything.” ^ 

He smiled, and a distant look came into his eyes. 

"I’m not going,” he said dreamily, "because I’ve got to 
go out to play.” 

"What . . . what do you mean, Lucky?” This must * 
have been what Doc had meant when he said he was delirious. 

"I'm going out to play. I've got an important engagement » 
to go and rattle the dice. And they're all going to fall my 
way tonight. I know it. You're coming, aren’t you? You're 
coming to bring me luck, aren’t you?” 

"Yes. Yes, I’m coming, Lucky.” I didn’t know what 
else to say. 

"We'll show them,” he said. His voice was getting louder. 
"We’lf have ’em all on the floor before we've finished. Six- 
and-a-one! Six-and-a-one! Six-and-a-one! There she comes, 
the beauty! Now watch it again! Don’t cuddle your money \ 
so tight, because Lucky’s going to take it away from you. All 
nice aud sweet. There she comes. Like that. Five-and-a-two. 

You can’t stop it. Nobody can!” 

I didn’t know what to do with him. I wished the doctor 

hadn’t gone. . ... 

His eyes were dancing now. His hand went to the little 

table by the side of the bed, finding his cigarettes. I stepped 
forward quickly and got one out for him, put it in his mouth 
and held a match to it. I took one myself. 

"Is your back hurting at all now. Lucky?’ I wanted to 

pull him back to sense. 

"My back? My back's all right now, thanks. That s 
finished. That’s all over now. Let’s get on with the game 
I’m putting it all on red. Spin it round, laddie. Red! Red I 
Red! There she comes! I'll leave it all on red again. This 
is a baby's game. You can’t lose. You can't lose ! 

I lowered my head and looked at the floor. If only I 
could think of something. If only there was something I J 

could do for him. . . 

"What are you cooking, Jo?” he asked suddenly. 

I didn’t look up. I somehow hated looking at him while 

he was like that. , „ . • . 

"I’m not — cooking anything. Lucky, I said. 
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“You must be. I can smell cooking.'’ 

“It must be coming through the window. Lucky. I can't 
smell it.” 

Yes, I could. Suddenly. It wasn't cooking. It was 
burning. I looked up quickly. 

“There’s something burning,” I said. “Where’s your 
cigarette, Lucky? Where is it? Oh, God!” 

He looked where I was looking. Quickly he lifted the 
cigarette away from where it had been resting. He looked, 
we both looked, at the bubbly blistered mark on t lie back of 
his left hand. His eyes came up to me. They weren’t dancing 
now. Then he looked down again at his hand. 

“Lucky,” I whispered. I hardly dared ask. “Didn’t you 
—feel it?” 

His voice was steady. He was right back to sense again now. 

“No. No, I — I didn’t feel it. I can’t feel it.” 

We looked at each other. I couldn't even try to hide 
what I was feeling. His eyes didn’t hide anything, either. I 
put out my hand towards his, but drew it back again. 

“I can’t feel it,” he repeated, as if he could not understand 
his own words. 

He put his other little finger down on to the bum. He 
touched the weal lightly, apprehensively. Then he prodded 
it hard, dug his nail down on to it. In slow silence, like a child 
exploring some incomprehensible conjuring trick, he ran the 
nail of his right-hand little finger all over the back of his left 
hand, along the backs of the fingers, then up to the wrist, 
figging the finger nail sharply down into the flesh at every 
inch. I watched. I couldn’t take my eyes away. It felt like 
watching something die. 

He paused, looked up at me again, gave a quick little half- 
smile as if he wanted to get some reassurance from me. He 
didn’t get it. Just a blank stare. 


He said * in a . plaintive voice that prayed for contradiction: 
“The feeling’s gone out of it.” 

I tried to steady my hand, as I put it slowly down and 
touched his. I thought it was going to feel funny in some 

Wa J’ro U V- dldn ’~ ? felt 3 ust the same. I took it in mine, 
and lifted it up off the bed a few inches. No. It didn’t feel 

the same. Not quite. It was heavy, or something. I let 

80 - 11 dr ?,PP ed back on to the bed in a dull, silly way 

Lift it up, I said. 

T1 “ e , ' ooked at .it- The rest of his body twisted a little. 
1 he left arm didn t move. 

“I can’t lift it.” 
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“Try. You're not trying.” / 

“I am. It’s just — nothing happens." 

"Does it hurt?" _ - 

“No. It feels all right. It just doesn't move.” 

"Try harder, Lucky. Harder. Harder /” 

He shook his head. 

“I can’t. It doesn’t move.” 

“You’ie not trying, Lucky. It must move. You know it 
must. Lift it. Lucky. Lift it!" 

He looked down fiercely at his arm there. We waited. 
Nothing happened. He looked at me again. I turned, and 
ran to the telephone, and dialled the doctor’s number. 


• • 

I waited in the sitting-room while Doc examined him. 
It seemed like nights and days. I jumped when at last 1 
heard the sound of Lucky’s door opening. Doc closed it again 
and came into the room to me 

“What is it?” I asked. ~ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and walked over to the drinks. 
“What is it?” I asked again. “Don’t you know what s 

wrong with him?” , 

“Just a bit of temporary paralysis,' he said, slopping 

whisky into a glass. . 

“Temporary? Will it come all right again? 

“Oh, yes It’s probably just the result of the shock to his 
• * » 


spine. 


“Probably? Do you mean you’re not sure? 
“Don't pester me with questions. I’ 


# » 


him. 


questions. I’m doing all I can for 

» • • 

He emptied his glass, and poured himself some more. He 

was like a whisky tank. ... f . . w . in - t 

“What are you going to do next? I asked. Do we just 

have to wait?” . * . :i 

“We’ll see if he’s any worse in the morning. Anyway, u 

he won't go to hospital, it's his own damned fault.” 

•Tor mercy’s sake!” I said. He seemed to be giving up 
caring. "You're his doctor, aren’t you? He trusts you. 
doesn’t he? Can’t you something for him? 

He suddenly burst into a temper. 

“What do you expect me to do? He ought to have g 

to hospital straight away.” 

“We must take him. Now.” 

He shook his head. , , *L__ 

“Not me. I’ve kept alive through taking Lucky s orders. 

I’ll go on taking them.” 
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“You drunken coward,” I said. “I'll send for an am- 
bulance. I don’t need your help. 

He pointed his finger at me, almost threatening. 

“Lucky wants to keep out of hospital. He’s got his 
reasons. I’ve known him longer than you have. Just let me 
tell you this. If you go against him on a thing like this, he’ll 
be finished with you. Finished!” 

.1 hesitated. I knew what he said was true. 

“But we can’t just ...” I didn’t like to finish it. 

He paced across the room and back, and then stood facing 
me. I- wasn’t sure he was quite steady on his feet. 

“Can't you get any money anywhere?” he demanded. 

"Money? How much? What for?” 

“I want to get another doctor to him.” 

“Get him. Quickly. We can worry about the money 
afterwards.” » » 

“That won’t do,” he said. “It’s got to be a doctor who 
won't report about the bullet. That kind of doctor wants the 
money first. I know the man. He’d even operate here if 
• necessary. But he'd want his hundred pounds cash down.” 

"I . . . don’t know where to get that,” I said. I wasn't 
looking at him any more. I was looking out of the room and 
into the Granada Palace Hotel. 1 was looking at the line of 
bookies down at the dog track. I was looking at Flash’s 
I.O.U. dancing in front of my eyes. 

“I don't know where ...” I broke off, and my stomach 
gave a leap. I looked at Doc again. 

“A hundred pounds,” I said slowly. “I can get it for you. 
I’U have it before the night's out. You’ll wait here, \von’t 
you? Don’t leave him.” 

I walked from the room, and along the passage and into 
my bedroom. The I.O.U. for a thousand pounds was Flash’s 
idea of "a little present afterwards”. All I had to do was 
put the price up. 

I stood for a minute or two, looking at myself in the mirror 
It seemed that somehow the mirror didn’t answer back properly 
It was almost a stranger looking at me. I shook myself away 
from it, and went across and opened the wardrobe cupboard 
The short, black, clingy dress. That was the one. I'd never 
worn it yet. It looked all right in the shop, but when I got 
it back it was a bit too much. To-night it will be perfect. Just 
cornp^tely right. Without my belt, that will make it better 
still. A es, it clings round me and shows me. That’s the wav 
That s the way. AH I’ve got to do is put the price up. 

I went to the mirror again, and got my lipstick out. I 
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smeared it on as thick as I ever had, thicker. Up at the top 
a bit, bringing the shape out more ; cheating a bit on the bottom 
lip too, to make it fuller. 

I looked again. It wasn’t me, now. It mustn’t be me. 

It had to be someone else tonight. Not really me. 

You look all right, whoever you are. You look the part 
all right. All you’ve got to do is put the price up. That’s all. , 
You don’t care. You’ll do anything for Lucky. If it's going 
to help him, you just don’t care. You’Ll do anything for 
Lucky. Well . . . perhaps not absolutely anything, but . . 

Yes. Anything. ' . * 

CHAPTER XI 

t 

IT WAS GETTING ON FOR EIGHT IN THE EVENING AS I LEFT THE 

Hat. I didn’t know any telephone number for Flash, and I 
could not remember the name of the cate so as*to look it up 
in the telephone book. The only hope was to find him there, 
or to get somebody there to tell me where he was. It had to 
be tonight. It couldn’t wait. Lucky needed that doctor just 

as quickly as possible. , 

A ’bus took me to the middle of Shaftesbury Avenue, and 

I turned off into the side streets there, and after about ten 
minutes walking I came across the cate. I went in and saw 
the same man standing behind the counter. I waited till he 
had got rid of the person he was serving, and then I asked mm 
if Mr. Charles was there. The man recognized me. 

“Let’s see. You left in a hurry last time, didnt.your 

“What’s the name?” 

I told him: “Miss Bums.” 

“I’m not sure if he’s here or not. I’ll go and see. 

He called to a waitress to look after the counter, and walKea 
across the crowded cate and disappeared through the curtained 
door at the other end. I waited by the counter The man _ was 
gone quite a long time, while men at the tables were busy 
running their eyes all over me. At last, the curtain at tne 
far end was pulled aside, and the man beckoned to me. i 
hurried through the tables towards him. He dicln t say 
anything, but led the way again up the musty stairway, anu 
knocked on the door at the top. It was opened by hlasn. 

He glanced at me, and came out on to the landing, c 8 
the door behind him. He nodded to the counter-man. # jj 

“All right,” he said. ,, F1 h 

The man disappeared down the stairs into the cate, riasu 

looked at me questioningly. - ’ •* 
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"Charming," he murmured. "To what do I owe this 
honour?” 

"I ... I just came to see you,” I said. I gave him a 
nervous little smile. 

He stroked his lips thoughtfully. Then he smiled in a 
curly sort of way. 

"Docs that mean you’ve come to your senses?” 

"Maybe I have. Yes." 

He gave me an acting bow. 

"You make me the happiest of men,” he said. "Come in.” 

He opened the door and I walked into the room But as 
soon as I had taken a couple of steps, I pulled up abruptly. 
There were three other men, sitting at a table, looking at me. 
I turned quickly to Flash. 

"I wanted to see you alone/’ I said. 

He shut the door, and looked towards the men, and laughed. 

"You hear that ? Do you hear that? She wants to see me 
alone. What yon fellows need is a little of my sex -appeal, eh?" 

The laugh went round them. One of them, a tiny short 
man, lifting a pack. of cards from the table, and squirting the 
cards skilfully from one hand to the other without looking at 
them, ran his eyes insolently up and down me, moving his 
head with his eyes to make it more obvious. 

"What I need, personally," he said, "is a little of what 
she's got." 

Flash put up his hand in mock disapproval. 

"Now, now,” he said. "What she’s got is a secret.” 

"Yes? Give me three guesses and I’ll get three bull’s eyes 1” 

"I think you're very rude!” said Flash, putting on a kind 
of parson’s voice. "Don’t you know a respectable young 
lady when you see one?” 

"I ain't seen enough of her yet.” The short man looked 
delighted when everybody laughed. 

Flash was standing close against me. I felt his hand at 
the back of my neck, and before I could even move or look 
round, he had given a sudden long pull downwards, and my 
coat was on the floor. J 

The short man clapped his hands in applause as if he were 
in a theatre. * 

Encore! .he called. He got a laugh every time. 

I took a couple ot steps away from Flash, and stood there 
m the middle of the room. Behind my lips, my teeth were 
tight together. The door was there. It wasn’t even locked. 
But that wasn t any good. I had come here for something 
I couldn t go away without it. 
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Flash dropped himself into an armchair. I didn’t "know 
whether to stand or sit or what to do. The little man got up 
from the table, and started to come slowly towards me. He 
didn't get far. Flash spat the words out at him. 

“Sit down! Who told you to touch?” 

The little man sat down with a bump. He gave a quick, 
nervous little look at Flash. It seemed to be all right. He s 
smiled. 

“You know me, Flash. I never was much good at sitting 
quiet with a bun dangling under my nose.” 

Flash chuckled. 

“I’ve got pretty good taste, eh?” he asked. 

I wished I had not put on that clingy black dress. In 
front of eyes like theirs, it felt like being naked. 

“She’s certainly got her good points,” said one of them. 

Somehow, standing there watching them leer at you, 
hearing them talk that way, seeing the cheapness of them, it 
wasn’t bad because it wasn’t real. You felt you were standing 
up on a platform, looking down into muck. You couldn’t see 
the detail. There was too much of it. The thing was out of 
focus, and it didn’t seem to touch you. 

Flash must have guessed that I needed something pretty 
badly. He was on top, and he knew it. All this performance 
was just to rub it in. Maybe it was just a way to get his pnde 
back. If some of these men knew about the way Lucky had 
hit him at the dice game, and if they knew about Lucky and 
me, this little turn that Flash was putting on now would help 
to make him big again. I didn’t care. There was only one 
thing that mattered to me, and that was what I had come lor. 
What I had to do was put the price up. If this was going to 


ie lp, I didn’t care. , , , . 

Flash waved his hand towards the other armchair. 

“Why don’t you sit down, charming? The boys are such 
lerfect gentlemen, they’ll feel they ought to stand up if you 

lon’t sit down.” • . T thp 

There wasn’t much point m standing up. I went to the 

rmchair and sat down in it as carefully as I could The cha 

^s facing the men at the table. My frock was the kind that 

limbs up your knees if you sit down low. The little man-bent 

orward ostentatiously. His face nearly made you sick. Even 

rom across the room like that, you could almost feel h.s 

tubby fingers trying to fuddle with you. . . . 

Flash looked across at him, and.seemed to thmk that 
hings had gone on long enough He stood up. 

* “All right, all right,” he said. If you like the advert 
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post your money in. Now get out and leave us alone, will 
you? You heard her say she wanted to be alone with me, 
didn’t you? Got to please a lady, y’know.” 

The men got up from the table. The little one had that 
look in his eyes that a man gets when he can’t cool down again. 
The other two went across towards the door. The little one 
came and stood in front of me. His mouth was open and the 
sides of his nose were quivering - 
. Flash spoke to him curtly. 

‘‘Outside !” 

The little man took no notice. He went on looking at me. 
Without turning his head, he said: "I’ll take her with me.” 

“Get out!” It sounded as if Flash didn’t like having to 
say things twice to such a little fellow. But it still made no 
impression. He stood there, looking at me. I knew, I could see 
it in his fishy eyes, it had suddenly taken right hold of him. 

He took a step forward towards me. Flash loved it. He 
only had to hit him once. He was such a little man, and he 
wasn’t even looking. The other two hauled him out on to 
the landing, and shut the door behind them. 

Flash turned to me. 

“.I’m beginning to think that you must be very attractive,” 
he said. He pulled a handkerchief out of his pocket, and 
pretended to dust the dirt from the back of his fist. Then he 
walked over to the cocktail cabinet. 

“What will you have?” * 

"A little brandy, please,” I said. I needed it. 

He handed me the glass. I started to drink it and I started 
to feel better. I wanted a bit of dutch courage now. What 
you might do in the heat of the moment was harder to do 
when you were cold. 

Flash sat down again in the other armchair, and leaned 
back comfortably. 

N “Well now,” he said, with the note of unhurried expecta- 
tion that a doctor uses, “this little visit is really delightful. 
May I ask what made you change your mind so soon?” 

“I want that I.O.U. of Lucky’s,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, of course you do. I knew you would, sooner or 
later. But I must confess that your attitude last time you 
were here made me think that it might be a little longer 
before you came to your senses. Isn’t Lucky so well?” 

‘Lucky’s all right,” I said, watching him closely. 

Is he? I heard he was a little indisposed.” 

“Who told you that?” I asked quickly. The two men 1 
nad tned to borrow money from were the only people I had 
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told. If Flash knew about it, I might be near a clue as to 
who had shot Lucky. But he wasn’t giving anything away. 

“I can’t remember who told me,” he replied casually. 
"It’s just one of those things that get whispered around. 
Isn’t it true?” 

“That’s nothing to do with it,” I said. “When I came 
here before, you made a proposition. You offered to give me 
that 1.0. U. of Lucky’s in jetum for ...” I hesitated, and 
shrugged my shoulders. “In return for what you wanted.” # 
Flash smiled. ' t . 

“Did I?” he asked. “That was very generous of me, wasn t 

it?” ' „ 

“I want that I.O.U.,” I said. “I've come here to telli you 
that I’ll agree to your bargain, if you will raise your. offer 

very slightly.” - T 

He looked at me incredulously. M 

“But my dear — surely it’s already an all-time record? • 

“I want the I.O.U. and a hundred pounds in cash,” I said 


bluntly. 

Flash rubbed his hands together in pleasure. 

“This is really delightful,” he said. “What would Lucky 
say if he could hear his girl haggling over the price with me. 
If he could only see us now. I’d double the price for the pleasure 

of watching his face.” * , , , . 

' The marks on Flash’s face, the marks that Lucky had put 

there, at that moment they were the nicest things I had eve* 

“The I.O.U. and a hundred pounds,” I said again. He 
looked at me with a thoughtful frown, pretending to be 

weighing the matter up very carefully. 

“And what exactly do I get for all that? he asked. 

“You get— what you wanted,” I said. , ' . 

“But what do I get?” he went on insistently. What are 

you going to do for the money? 

} I had been thinking the same as anyone else would have 
thought. I couldn’t imagine what he "'antedmejosay 
“I What you want, I suppose, I said flatly. 

sounded terribly silly, being made to put it into word ^ 

He still wasn’t satisfied. “What exactly are you going to 

do?” he asked. “How are you going to start? . 

I stared at him. I was beginning to wonder whether he 

was all right, whether he was queer. , 

My question faltered a bit. "What do you-warU to do?^ 
He laughed. “I’m asking you to tell me, he said. 
“I'm simply asking you to describe what you are going 
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to do for this enormous sum of money that you’re asking for.” 

I said firmly and deliberately: “I’m going to do just what 
you want to do.” 

“Yes, of course, I know that. You wouldn't get the money 
unless you did. But first I want to hear you say what you're 
going to do.” 

“There’s nothing to say,” I said, bewildered. “You -know, 
just as well as I do.” 

He lighted a cigarette, and blew a cloud of smoke up 
towards the ceiling, gazing dreamily after it as it went. 

“It's funny,” he said, “how a girl doesn’t mind doing things, 
but hates to talk about them.” He looked towards me. “I 
should rather like to hear it from such pretty lips. In fact, 
rnvmaking it part of the bargain.” 

I hadn’t seen it before. Now, it was suddenly clear. A 
vicious streak in his perverted mind was going to look for 
pleasure in my embarrassment. He wanted things to be made 
still more obvious and deliberate. 

I took careful hold of myself. In my mind, I said my piece 
over. "All you’ve got to do is put the price up. If it’s going 
to help Lucky, you don’t care. You just don’t care.” 

I gave Flash a smile. “I'm going to let you make love to 
me,” I said. 

He shook his head. 


“You’re skipping too much,” he said. “Start from the 
beginning. You’re sitting in that chair. What do you do 
first? What’s tlie very first thing you do?” 

I 


There was silence for a- few moments. 
do?” C ° me ° n What d ° y ° U d ° ? What s the first thin 8 y°u 

V -J it s time w ? discussed your side of the bargain ” 
I said. "Before we go any further, I want to see the I O U 
and the hundred pounds.” 

He put his hand to his waistcoat pocket and pulled out 
a piece of paper. r 

Here s the I.O.U., he said. “You don’t imagine that 
1 always carry a hundred pounds about with me, do you?” 

here L'tWs firS ‘'" 1 ^ firmly ' " U ' S 8 ot to be 

He^Tu^teit^w”” *" ^ “ I ' U you a ‘ b ^- 

*«i d ? I i’ t , Want a che que,’i I said. “I want cash.” 

^But I haven't got it on me.” 

You can get it. Your friends downstairs can get it for you.” 


He muttered something impatiently, and got up out of 
his chair. 

"I’ll see,” he said. 

HevWent out of the room and shut the door behind him. 
I sat there alone, waiting. I felt cold right through. Not 
cold in the ordinary way, but cold inside me* I wasn’t 
frightened. I wasn’t even feeling any horror or disgust. The 
things inside me had stopped working. They were cold and 
still ; they weren't working enough to feel frightened. I simply 
hoped he wouldn’t be too long. ' ' 

He wasn’t long. After about ten minutes the door opened, 
and he came in holding a bundle of notes in his hand. He 
went to the table, and counted them out so that I could. see. 
He laid the I.O.U. on top of them. ri9)l£tn 

"There they are,” he said. • 

I thought, now it’s coming. This is the moment when you 
just let everything go black. This is the moment when you 
change into somebody else. You’ve made up your mind to 

it. It's going to help Lucky, and you just don’t care. Youcan 

shut your eyes and shut your heart, and it will soon be over. 
You’ve been waiting for it, you’re ready, and now it’s coming. 

•But Flash was sitting down in his armchair again. He 
rested his head back, lay his arms along the arms of the chair, 


and looked at me lazily. 

"I’m ready,” he said. ... . 

We both sat there, in our armchairs. 1 didn’t know what 
we were waiting for. How did it come, with a man like Flas . 
Did he coax you, smooth you? Or did he suddenly break into 
life and rush himself out of control? 

"I'm ready," he said again. 

"I . . . I'm ready, too,” I said. I felt as if I were facing 


up to an operation. , •> 

"Come on, then,” he said. "What are you waiting for? 

Why don’t you start?” . ,, TT . . . 

He made no effort to move himself. He just sat there, 

lay there in the chair, looking at me with a faint smile. . 

“You don’t seem to understand, he said. \ ou re gett . g 

paid for this, remember. Come on I’m waiting. Don it} (> 

want to kiss me?” He laughed. "I promise I won t resist. 

hC T couldn’t believe it for a minute. I thought 1 
it all in my mind. I thought I was ready. 1 thought that all 
I had to do was shut my eyes*. But I hadn t faced th . 
wasn't going to bp like this. It couldn t be. This wasnt the 
way it happened. It was the other way round. iou simp y 
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shut your eyes and didn’t struggle. You shut your eyes and 
didn’t care, because of something else, because of the money, 
because of the doctor, because of Lucky. You shut your eyes 
and everything was blotted out until it was all over. You’d 
faced it, you were ready, you didn’t care. 

But not like this. You hadn’t thought of this. It took a 
slug like Flash to think of this. You couldn’t do it. Not for 
everything in the world, not if you knew it was Lucky’s life, 
you. couldn’t do this. You couldn’t do it because it wasn’t 
in you. It wouldn’t come, it wouldn’t work, you just couldn’t 
make it happen. 

My arms and legs and body felt as if they were clamped 
down helpless on the chair. It wasn’t any good. I couldn’t 
make it happen. 

His eyes were on me, waiting for me. I slid down in my 
chair a bit- Mv mouth came slightly open. My eyes were 
softly meeting his. I lay there, giving him everything I 
could. You can do it when you try. 

It did what it was meant’ to do. He got up out of his 
chair, and walked slowly, very slowly, over towards me. He 
bent down, and took hold of my hands, one in each of his'. 
He gripped them, pinched them,' hard. I felt that something 
dreadful was going to happen any moment. He suddenly took 
his hands away, and slapped my face, both sides, one after 
the other. 

“You’re Lucky’s girl,’’ he said. “That’s what you are. 
You’re Lucky's girl. And I’ve bought you. I've bought you 
for cash. Lucky’s girl. The great Lucky. I'm taking his 
girl. Lucky's girl.’’ 

He put a hiyid up into my hair, mussed it about, pulled it. 
The look on his face. I’d never seen it anywhere before. It 
made you stop feeling like a human being. * . 

I couldn’t move. He slapped my face again, hard. I 
didn’t seem to feel anything. 

“Take that home to Lucky,” he whispered. “And that.” 

He leaned down lower, looking at me, breathing hard. Then 
his hand went to the neck of my frock and he took hold of it 

“And now I’ll give you something for yourself,” he said 

He pulled at the neck of my frock. He was going to tear 
it. Instinctively I put up my hand to stop. him He laughed. 

Ah! A little healthy opposition, eh ?' 1 

He .backed away from me, and went across to a radio set" 
and switched it on. It was playing dance music. He turned 
it up loud. I pulled my skirt down a bit. He came back 
slowly, towards me again. He hesitated went to the door 


and turned the key in the lock. Then he came and stood ih 
front of me again. 

"A little music,” he said, “just to cover up any complamts 
if you suddenly decided you didn’t like it after all. You see, 
I’ve got a feeling that maybe I’m going to be a bit fierce with 

Luckv’s girl.” . , _ 

He took hold of my wrist with his hand. His fingers were 

digging right into me. I could feel things now all right. \\ ith 

a sudden heaving jerk he pulled me out of the chair, on to 

my feet, right up against him. His other arm came round my 

back and clamped itself round me. I was preyed hard against 

him. His mouth came down, wide open. The whole of my 

lips were right inside his teeth. I couldn t see. I couldn t 

breathe. The radio music was dinning in my ears. He cripnea 

m ° “i stp, r au ig 0 f’a sudden. I couldn’t even say my piece 
again. I’d come for this, eyes open, but it wasn t any goo » . 
You couldn’t. You couldn’t. You might as well try to spoon 

cirk back into your mouth. 

I tried to break away from him. I jerked my head l away 
and let my breath out. I struggled and twisted but h* wins 
were locked round me. A sort of panic feeling g 
me I didn’t know what I was doing. I only knew thaU 

had to get away from him, I ^d to stop him. y 

doing. I suddenly clenched my teeth and dro\e y 
into the pit of his stomach as hard as I could. 

I’d never heard a man scream before. 

I shut my eyes for a minute. There weren t Y 
locked round me any more. There weren t any teeth Y 
face any more. There was nothing to struggle with now . ^ 
He was crouched down, half on the floor , his weig thr 

on to one of his hands. There was 

I came to life, and grabbed my coat, and di e 
door. Something ' stopped me. Thing, were connn^ tack. 
I looked across to the table. 1 here it was. Tha s 

I’d come for. I grabbed the money muS ic 

through the door and rushed down the stairs with tn 

coming after me. 


CHAPTER XII 


AS . RUSHED ACROSS THE CAf4. TWO MEN WHO WERE SOTINO 
at a table jumped up, but I was past them befor y 
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reach the channel through the tables. But the man behind 
the counter saw me coming, and he must have put two and 
two together quickly. He ran from behind the counter, and 
dived at me as I approached the door. I dodged to one side, 
but his outstretched arm just reached me. I felt his fingers 
grab the sleeve of my coat. The sudden pull brought me 
Swinging round, but the man was off his balance and he went 
falling forward; and as I wrenched my arm away, he left go 
to use his hand to save himself. I pulled the door of the caf£ 
open, and as I slipped out into the street I glanced over my 
shoulder. One of the two men who had got up from the table 
was standing indecisively in the middle of the cafe. The other 
w^$ ( (disappearing through the curtained door at the back. 
I.tufned and ran as fast as I could along the street. 

1'here weren’t very many people about. I had taken the 
direction away from Shaftesbury Avenue, and in a few seconds 
I was running along a street that was practically deserted. 
I stopped,' to get my breath back. My heart was pumping 
hard. .And then, above the thudding inside me, came the 
sharper sound of running feet. 

Under a street lamp, about two hundred yards down the 
road, came two men running after me. I started on again, 
running so hard that I thought my breath would burst out 
of me. But the sound of the feet behind me was nearer, 
clearer all the time. 

I dodged round a couple of comers quickly, but I couldn’t 
shake them off. They were gradually creeping up on me. I 
looked for somewhere to dodge in and hide, but apart from 
occasional cafes and restaurants, there didn't seem anywhere to 
go, and I didn t dare go into one of those in case they saw me. 

Suddenly, ahead of me, walking the other way, I saw the 
tall, steady, comforting form of a policeman. Instinctively 
I made towards him, but as I approached him I suddenly 
realized that what I had just done put me on the other side 
of things. I couldn’t ask for help from him. I ought to be 
running away from him. There was nobody now to whom 
I could turn for help. 

But the instinct to shelter ^behind him made me stop 
running and walk quickly up. to him. I knew that while I 
was talking to him, the men wouldn't dare to touch me. Thev 
wouldn t dare to ask for his support any more than I would. 

At least I could make conversation with the policeman while 
I got my breath back. 

is?” PleaSe '” 1 said ' could you tell me where Cheriton House 
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“Cheriton House! Well, I dunno as I could. You seem 
a bit out of breath, miss.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ve been hurrying, because I had an 
appointment and I am rather late for it.” 

As we stood there, I was able to look back along the way 
I had come. The two men had seen me stop by the policeman, 
and they had pulled up abruptly. They were standing on the 
pavement, lounging casually, waiting. 

“Cheriton House?” The policeman shook his head. I 
dunno as I’ve heard of that,” he said. / Which street is it 
in?” 

“What street is this?” I asked. 

“This is Mallam Street.” _ , , 

“Mallam Street. That’s right,” I said. It should be 

somewhere here.” „ , .. 

“What kind of a building would it be? They re mostly 

shops and restaurants along here.” „ 

“I think the place I am looking for is a flat over a shop, 

I said “I don’t know if it has got a number or not. the 
people I was going to see said that it was Cheriton House, and 

that there was a bell with their name on it. 

“Cheriton House?" he said again, looking up and down the 
darkness of the street as if he didn't like being beaten I 
was keeping my eve on the two men standing down the street. 
They were^ial t hidden in the shadows, but I could see £» 
clearly enough. They were waiting quite pat ently. they 
must have guessed that I was only playing for time. It was 
hopeless to think that they would give up the chase jus 
because I was standing talking to a policeman, and I couldnt 
go on talking to him indefinitely. The question of this 

fictitious address was already beginning to fizzle out. 

“I don’t think I can help you miss, the Pieman was 
saying. “I should ask in one of these cates if I was y 
TheyUlp^babl^knowr, ^ ^ ^ probably the 

beS For several drawn-out seconds I still stood there W™* 
i simply had to leave him now. There wasn t anyth, ngdse 

to do The men were waiting, watching for ™ e , 1 , d 
leave him now. I put it off for a few more seconds. I stood 
there with him. It must have been half a minute. H 

beginning to look at me queerly. . • rame 

Then, like some unbelievable gift from heaven a t 
crawling slowly along the street. Its flag was up. I stepped 
out into the road and put my hand up. 
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"I think I must have got the address wrong,” I said to the 
policeman quickly. “Thanks very much.” 

I got into the cab and told the driver to take me to Merton 
Place. A soothing wave of relief went over me as we started 
to move forward. I looked out of the little back window to 
see what the two men were doing. 

The relief dropped out of me. The pounding fear was 
suddenly there again. Another taxi had drawn up by the kerb 
farther down the road, and the two men were just getting into it. 

“Drive as fast as you possibly can,” I said to the driver. 
‘Til give you extra money if you go really quickly.” 

We gathered speed. Through the back window, I watched 
the lights of the other taxi disappear round the corner, come 
again, disappear, come again. My driver was trying, but so 
was the other one too. The minutes went by, the district 
changed, but still those lights were there behind. I coilld not 
go back to the flat unless I could throw off that other taxi 
somehow. Those men were not likely to know where I lived. 
If I could get back without them actually seeing, it might 
be all right; but it was no good going to the flat while they 
were so close on my heels. I leaned forward and spoke to 
the driver again. 

“Don’t go to Merton Place yet,” I said. “Just drive round 
and round the streets as fast as you can.” 

“Wot’s the idea?” he asked suspiciously, and started to 
slow down a bit. ' 

I remembered the time I had first met Lucky. He had 
got the very last ounce out of the taxi driver that night. I 
could do the same. His story would do just as well for me as 
it had for him. 

“I am a detective,” I told the driver. “I am attached to 
the special women’s branch of Scotland Yard. You probably 
noticed that I was with a policeman when I stopped your cab. 
I am being trailed by some people in another cab behind us. 
They don’t know that I am from Scotland Yard. You must 
help me get away from them. Drive as fast as you like. Don’t 
worry about traffic lights or policemen. I will make it all 
right with the police. Just give this cab that’s following us 
the slip. You wall be well paid for it.” 

It worked like a charm again. The driver threw himself 
into the job with enthusiasm. We started to spin through the 
streets at a frightening speed, dodging round the traffic and 
going on the wrong side of the road half the time. But as I 
watched through the back window, I could see that the other 
taxi was taking just as many chances as we were. Sometimes, 
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when we overtook little batches of traffic, it was hard to tell 
whether we had lost those two little following lights or not, 
but every time we got into quieter streets, there were those 
two little lights doggedly sticking behind us. 

We went on and on. My driver was doing all he could, 
but we couldn’t get away from that other cab. It didn't seem 
to be trying to overtake us. I guessed that the men were 
simply hanging on, waiting for me to stop somewhere. I 
urged the driver On faster and faster, but it didn’t do any 
good. Only by some extraordinary fluke of the traffic were 
we going to be able to throw the other taxi off the scent, and 
we might have to drive round for hours before such a fluke 
occurred. I began to wonder how long my driver would be 
content to go on like this. We couldn’t keep it up much 
longer. I had to get back to Lucky. I couldn’t waste the 
whole night charging round and round like this. I dug right 
into my brains to look for an idci for throwing those two men 
off, so that I could get irito the flat without them following me. 
If I couldn’t stop them, wasn’t there anyone else who could? 

There it was, the answer, the possible way out. Suddenly 
it stood up clear and plain in the front of my mind. I re- 
membered, months ago, that evening with Peggy, when we 
had had a drink or two and then decided very bravely to take 
a look at some of the low haunts. That public-house down 
near the river, where we had poked our noses in and scampered 
back to civilization as fast' as we could. That was just the kind 
of place to find someone to do this job for me. I had funked 
the very sight of the place that night with Peggy, but now it 
was different. Now I didn’t seem to feel those things any more. 
I leaned forward, and asked the cabby if lie knew the place. 

“It’s a favourite place with the sailors,” I told him. As 
far as I can remember, it is over Tower Bridge, and then a bit 
to the left. It’s on the corner of a short street that runs down 


to the river.” , 

"You don’t mean the Seven Crowned Heads? lie asked. 

“The one where they’ve got a lot of dummy crowned heads 
dangling from the ceiling as ornaments?” . 

“That’s it,” I said. “I remember now. Keep going, and 
work your way round, driving in that direction.” 

I knew that it might not be any good, but at least it was 
a chance, and at least I wouldn’t be any worse off there than 


I was in this cab. , „ , 

I took a couple of pounds from Flash s money, and passed 

it through the sliding window to the cabby. 

“Put this in your pocket now,” 1 said, “because when we 
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get to the pub, I want to jump out of here and dive in through 
the door without waiting. That other cab is still behind us; 
what I want you to do is to drive up to the pub as fast as you 
can, jamming on your brakes and pulling up suddenly outside 
it; then as soon as I have jumped out of the cab, you clear 
straight off.” 

-“Right y’are, lady,” he answered. There wds excitement 
in his voice, and I knew that he would do his best. 

We came to the street at the other end of which was the 
public house. I took a last look out of the back window. 
The lights of the other taxi were still there. I pulled back 
the catch of the door, and held it just open. The driver did 
his part perfectly. He went full speed to within about fifteen 
yards of the pub, and then put his brakes on hard. The tyres 
squealed on the roadway and the cab pulled up with a sudden 
jerk. I jumped on to the pavement, and dashed straight in 
through the door. ' 

I was right inside before the other taxi had drawn up. I 
had to stop just inside the door for a couple of seconds, to 
blink my eyes and get them used to the place. 

The smoKe was billowing so thickly across the room that 
it might have been on tire. Men were shouting and singing 
and swaying all over the floor. In one of the corners a piano 
was jangling. The stink of tobacco and spirits and beer was 
like a knife up your nose. 

Half the men there were sailors. As soon as my eyes could 
^ pierce the fog, I wriggled my way through to the far end of 
the bar, and picked out two of them without waiting to do 
any choosing. They were talking together. I bumped against 
one of them, and as the}' looked round at me I gave them the 
kind of smile they like. 

“Hullo there, sister!” One of them clapped me on the 
back and nearly knocked me over. 

“Hullo, yourself!” I said. “What are you drinking?” I 
put one of the pound notes down on the counter. 

“Stow it away, we’ll buy you one. Hey! Bert,” he called 
to one of the men behind the bar. “Give my baby sister a 
drink, will you?” 

Bert lifted an eyebrow to know what I would have.- 
“Gin and lime,” I told him. 

I squeezed tight against the bar between the two sailors, 
and lifted my glass and raised it to them. 

“Here’s to a happy evening,” I said with a smile. 

“Have you dropped right out of heaven?” one of them 
laughed. 
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“Maybe,” I answered. I gave them my eyes and my teeth 
and everything I could. Tfien I took a quick look across the 
room. The two men had come in. They were down at the 
other end of the bar, having a drink and watching me, waiting. 
Seeing them in the light now, they looked a nasty pair. I 
was glad that my two sailors looked like a couple of professional 
strong men. 

I pushed my pound note forward through the puddle of 
spilt drink that was slopping all over the counter. 

“Set these up again,” I said to Bert, indicating the three 
glasses. - * 

“Sweetheart,” one of the sailors laughed, “you really 
must have come out of heaven. Are you staying down on 
earth for the evening? If so, what do you say?” 

The other one lifted up the palm of an enormous hand and 
gave him a push in the chest. 

“I saw her first,” he said. “Didn't I, honey?” 

I gave them both some more of everything. 

“We’ll have to work that out carefully,” I said. “There's 
plenty of time yet. By the way, where are you boys going 
to drink when they shut this pub up?” 

“Sweetheart, if anyone tries to shut this pub up until 
you’re ready to go. I’ll break him into little pieces.” 

I laughed. “Don’t waste your time,” I said. “They'll be 
closing in about ten minutes now, and who wants to stay here 
any longer? Not us. I can take you to' a place where you 
can drink all night without anybody interrupting.” 

“You can? Then lead us to it, baby. I’m sick of the 
rotten booze they dish out here.” 

I had hardly believed that it would be that easy. We had 
one more round of drinks there, and when we had drunk them, 

I linked arm in aim with the sailors, one on each side of me, 
and we shoved our way through the crowd towards the door. 

Some of their pals laughed and shouted at them as we went. 
Out of the Corner of my eye, I was watching the two men at 
the other end of the bar. As they saw us going, they finished 
off their drinks quickly, and started to follow us out. 

We started walking rather lurchingly along the street. 

1 was hanging tightly on to both of them. They started to 
sing The fresh air had hit them a bit. The drunker they 
looked from behind, the better that would probably be for me. 

I led them along, not knowing where we were going, 
looking fiif the quietest streets I could find. It was close on 
eleven o’clock now, and it wasn’t difficult to find streets that 
were practically deserted I kept turning my head to look back 
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over my shoulder ; the two men were following quietly twenty or 
thirty yards behind. I wondered if they would dare to break in. 

We went round two or three corners, but still they kept 
their distance. I tugged at my sailors’ arms and made them 
stop singing. 

“Listen,” I said. “Don’t look round, you'll spoil every- 
thing if you look round now. Don’t look round.” 

As they both started to look round I tugged harder at 
their arms and stopped them just in time. 

“Two men are following me. They're always following 
me. They are always making a nuisance of themselves. No, 
don't look round.” I shook their arms again and stopped them 
from looking. “One of these days I am hoping to find a couple 
of fellows who’ll give them what they deserve." 

At that moment we came to a sharp corner and I swung 
them quickly round it. We stopped. I let go of their arms. 

“You’ve got the fellows with you now, sweetheart. It’ll 
be a real pleasure, won’t it, Mick?" 

“A real pleasure!" the other one agreed. 

The footsteps came up to the comer, and the two men 
followed us. They walked straight into the arms of the sailors. 

“Well, well, well ! And who do you think you’re following?” 

“You’d better clear off,” said one of the men quickly. 
“We’ve got a few questions to ask this girl.” 

“You have? That’s fine. We'll answer them.” 

I heard a sickening smack of knuckles against soft flesh. 
Both pairs started together, as if someone had blown a whistle. 
The sailors were tough, but so were the other two. They were 
all mixed up in a flurry of whirling arms and kicking legs. 
Now was the time. They were far too busy to worry about me. 
I turned, and -went to dodge back round the corner and away. 

But one of the men had seen me. He dived across the 
pavement to stop me. I think he meant to grab hold of me, 
but as I twisted to avoid him, his hand came thudding into 
my face and blotted everything out. I knew I was staggering 
backwards, leaning against the wall, slithering down, flopping 
on to the pavement. And then there was nothing but a thick, 
black buzzing in my head. 

It seemed like ages, but it can’t have been more than 
seconds. As things came suddenly rushing back, I could s?e 
the four of them, two pairs, rolling on the ground, clutching 
each other, grunting and puffing and swearing. 

I stood up quickly. I had to hold on to the wall for a 
moment while the dizziness went away. And then I rusjied 
back round the corner, and up the street, and round another 
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comer, and through an alleyway and up a street again. When 
at last I paused and listened, I could hear confused shouting in 
the distance, but there was nobody coming after me. 

I found my wav to a main street, and picked up a taxi 
and set off back towards the flat. My left eye was starting to 
throb with pain, and I paid off the taxi outside a big all-night 
restaurant in Piccadilly, and ' went 'down into the cloakroom 
to have a look. The skin was just grazed off the cheekbone 
a bit, but that was all. L bathed it, and did it up with powder, 
and hurried off back to the flat. 


CHAPTER XIII 

I HAD NOT BEEN AWAY FROM LUCKY SO VERY LONG. AND 

now I was coming back with the I.O.U. and most of a hundred 
pounds. I felt as if that bundle of paper was the answer to 
everything. We could get that other doctor to Lucky now. 
We could call him out of bed and have him round in half an 
hour. The money was waiting for him. And the I.O.U. was 
not hanging over our heads any longer. The solution to 
everything was in that bundle of paper. I was tired, very 
tired, but as I turned into Merton Place I broke into a run 
to save a few more seconds. Things were going to be all 
right now. The first thing to do was to get that other doctor 

quickly. That was the start of everything. 

As I reached the street door to the flat, a scruffy little 
urchin suddenly popped out of the darkness from somewhere, 
and spoke to me. 

"Are you the lady wot lives ’ere?” he asked. 

"Yes. Why?" 

"I got a letter for you.” , . . , . 

He held out an envelope. I hesitated, took it froni him, 

looked down, and saw that there was no name or address 

Wn ‘‘Who n gave you this?” I asked. But he wasn’t waiting. 
He turned and went scampering away down the street and 

I opened the door and went inside, and stood at the 
bottom of the stairs while I quickly tore the envelope open 
and pulled out the piece of paper. There were two or three 
fines scrawled in ink. I read it through quickly. 

We have seen your doctor friend smelling round, so perhaps 
the accident the other night was not too successful. Give L ' lc p 
our love, and tell him we are coming to call on him, to see if a 
bit of rattling about will help him to get better. 


I read it again, slowly. The words seemed to go right 
inside me, diggingjne somewhere so that I felt sick. I stared 
at the piece of paper. The words went blurred and muddled, 
and I stood there looking at nothing, looking at the paper and 
not seeing anything. I felt a fury rising up inside me, and I 
almost forgot about everything else. I didn't know how long 
I stood there. Seconds, minutes; I didn't know. 

Then suddenly I came back to the urgency of the moment. 
I crushed the piece of paper fiercely in my hand, and ran up 
the stairs to the flat. Doc must have heard me coming. 
As I reached the passage, he came out of Lucky’s room,*closed 
the door quietly behind him, and beckoned me into the sitting- 
room. 

“It's all right,” I said quickly. ‘T'vc got* the money you 
.wanted for the other doctor.” 

He was stinking of whisky. The whole room was stinking 
of whisky. He stood there, looking at me, as if he didn't like 
to say something. He didn’t say anything. He just stood 
there, looking at me. 

I said again: ‘‘I’ve got the money for the other doctor. 
Here it is. You can 'phone him straight away.” 

He shook his head. 

“He’s been here,” he said. 

"Been here?” 

“Yes. I couldn’t wait for you. I 'phoned him and pre- 
tended I'd got the money here waiting for him. He came.” 

1 He picked up his glass from the table and took a drink. 
I forced the words out of my mouth. 

“What’s happened?” 

He shook, his head again. 

"Nothing,” he said. “He had a look at Lucky. He’s 
cleared off again now, before he gets mixed up. He says it's 
too late to do anything." 

His voice seemed to come from miles away. I put my hand 
out and found something to steady myself against. I had to 
wait a minute before I could speak again. 

“You mean he’s going to . . .” 

I didn’t have to ask. He didn’t have to tell me. 

I looked at his sotted face and his bleary eyes and I 
suddenly wanted to do something to him. I didn't know what. 
I just wanted to do something to him. I took a quick step 

towards him and knocked the glass out of his hand. It was all 
I could think of. 

. I said: “You dirty rotten doctor!” 

.1 stood there, trembling in front of him. And then I 
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swallowed just in time, and I turned round and went out of 
the room and across to Lucky’s door. 

• • • • • 

I turned the handle gently, quietly, and pushed the door 
slowly open and put my head round. I didn't know what I 
expected to see, but it wasn't like that. From the bed, Lucky 
smiled across at me. 

"Hullo,” he said. "I was hoping you’d come back soon.” 

I went in and closed the door behind me, and walked 
over to the side of the bed. 

"Sorry if I’ve been a long time,” I said. "How are you 
feeling?” 

"All right,” he said. "No pain at all. Just — tired a 
hit.” 

He didn’t look any worse than when I had left him. H& 
looked better, in a way. More natural. He wasn’t delirious 
now. He was smiling, and his eyes were steady. 

I put my hand under his head, and eased it up, and 
smoothed his pillow over. He didn’t protest. He went on 
smiling at me. 

"I was hoping you’d come back soon,” he said again. 

“Were you? Were you. Lucky? Well — here I am.” 

"Yes. Here you are. And now, all the things I’ve been 
waiting to say seem to have dried up on me.” 

"The things you’ve been waiting to say, Lucky? What 
have you been waiting to say?” 

"I don't know. A lot of silly things. I was hoping you’d 
come back soon enough, so that I would — have time to tell 
you.” 

"You've got plenty of time to tell me things, Lucky. 
You've got all the time in the world.” 

His eyes came steadily into mine. They weren’t afraid of 
anything. But there wasn’t anything they didn’t know. It 
was only his mouth that smiled. 

"No fooling, Jo. No fooling any more. It isn’t exactly all 

the time in the world.” 

Our eyes were saying and knowing things that couldn t be 
put into words. It was like a secret that we hardly dared to 
share. We looked at each other, silent, half bewildered. It 
was something that you couldn’t bring yourself to understand. 

I looked away. It felt like leaving him all alone, an£ I 
looked back to him quickly. He shook his head slightly. 

"You ought to be smiling for me, Jo. You always did. 

You always must.” 

"Yes. Yes, Lucky. I will.” 



“But you’re not.” 

“Yes I am. There. I am now. Aren’t I?” 

“Light me a cigarette, will you?” 

I picked up his packet from the bedside table. I was glad 
to have something to do. It was like opening a valve. I 
took one out of the packet and put it between his lips. I 
struck a match and held it while he puffed. Then I shook the 
match out, took another cigarette out of the packet, struck 
another match and lighted it for myself. 

“Look at that smoke ring,” he said. “You can try for 
hours, and not make one. And then, when you're not thinking 
about it, you do a perfect one by accident.” 

We watched it go slowly across the room and up towards 
the ceiling. It mussed itself up in the end. 

“What’s the time?” he asked. 

“A bit after midnight, Lucky. Nearly half-past twelve, 
I think.” There was a clock on the mantelpiece, but it had 
got twisted round so that he couldn’t see it from the bed. I 
went over and turned it round so that it faced him. 

“No. Don’t do that,” he said. “I don’t want to count 
the time.” I turned it away again. 

“Come back here, Jo,” he said. “Close to the bed. I’ve 
got some things to tell you.” 

I sat down 'on the chair again. It was right up against the 
bed, touching. 

“What is it, Lucky?” 

“I don’t know how to put it,” he said. "Maybe it’s just 
that I want to say sorry for everything.” 

“Sorry? But there’s nothing to be sorry about. Nothing." 

• “Oh, yes there is. About you and me. About everything 
to do with you and me.” r, 

“How do you mean, Lucky 5 What is -there to be sorry 
about ” 3 

“I fought it all back inside me, Jo. When it wanted to 
come, I pushed it back and hid it away. I could see the same 
thing showing out of you all the time. You didn’t hide it. 
You were loving me all the time. And I pushed it all back 
inside me. I bottled it up tight. I was frightened of it. 
Not for itself, but because of what it. might do. It was all 
this— superstitious business.” 

His words were halting, fumbling. Mine wouldn’t come 
at all. 

“I thought it would smash the luck,” he went on. “You 
see— I took that mascot stuff so seriously. I’ve always been 
a bit like that. I thought that in you I’d found the key to 
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every single fluke there was. And then, inside my head, the 
arguments got all mixed up. If I’d taken you up as a mascot, 
you had to stay that way. You couldn't be anything else. 
You’d only bring the luck as long as you were cold and distant 
and detached. And I wanted the luck so badly that I threw 
everything else away for it.” 

• “I wasn’t very good at it, was I, Lucky? I didn’t bring 
the luck for long.” 

‘‘To hell with it all,” he said. "It doesn't matter any 
more. Kiss me, Jo.” 

I leaned forward and downward, and watched his face 
come nearer. It wasn’t true, it wasn't^eal, I didn’t care. 

I lay my parted lips softly against 1 his. I pressed them 
gradually closer. His right arm, the one that still worked, 
came over and found me. 

This was real, this was true all right. 

This feeling. It’s down in the secret parts of you, it’s up 
in your head as well. You want to be sick but you know you’re 
not going to be. You're not sure. Maybe this is what you 
feel like before you faint. You want a drink of water. You’re 
trembling inside. Right inside. Your legs are quivering. 
You’re frightened of yourself. Oh please, stop making things 
so beautiful— it hurts so much— it makes you feel so ill. 

I pulled my mouth away and breathed in fiercely. 
"Lucky,” I whispered. ‘‘Lucky, darling.” 

His eyes were softer, closer than they had ever been before. 
There weren't any shutters behind them any more. 

"Tell me. Lucky,” I whispered. "How long have you been 

pushing it back inside you?” 

He shook his head. 

"I don’t know. I’m not quite sure. Perhaps all the 

time.” 9 , - , 

"You mean— perhaps — even right back when we danced 

together that night 

"When we danced together? That was years ago. . 

"No. Only weeks. Not many weeks, either.” 

"It seems a long time, doesn’t it? I don’t know. Yes, 
maybe I was pushing something back even then. I think I 

must have been.” 

“You were,” I said. "I knew. I knew all the time. 

"You couldn’t have done. I didn’t show it to you. 

“You didn’t show it. But I knew. I could feel it some- 
where. At least, I thought I could. I wanted it so much that 

I thought I could.” .,, 

“Was it like that with you all the time, Jo? 
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"All the time. Right from the vety first moment. And 
stronger all the time.” 

"You must have hated me sometimes,” he said. 

"No. Why should I ? I took something from you that you 
couldn’t keep away from me. Some part from right inside 
you, I took it and fixed it into me. You didn’t know, but I 
had it all the time. It worked like an echo. When you were 
happy, so was I. When anything hurt you, it hurt me. as 
well. I felt I had a part of you inside me. I still have. I 
always will have. More than ever, now.” 

He said: "I’d be alone now if it wasn’t for you. I wouldn’t 
like to be alone now.” 

"You won’t be alone. Lucky,” I said. "I won’t leave you . 
I won’t ever leave you.” 

The telephone bell was ringing in the sitting-room. I 
leaned across and kissed him again. 

"I used to sit and look at you all the time you were playing,” 
I said. "When you lost, I lost.” 

"When I went out playing without you, I hated it. I 
didn’t enjoy it a bit.” 

The telephone bell was still ringing. Lucky frowned at it. 

"Whoever it is,” he said. "Tell them to go to hell.” 

I walked across the passage to the sitting-room. Doc had 
gone. There was a note from him on the telephone table, and 
a couple of tablets by it. 

I picked up the ’phone and said hullo. A voice said: 
"We’ve just taken Flash to hospital. We’ve not got any 
orders from him yet, except to get an I.O.U. and a hundred 
quid from you straight away. Either bring it straight over 
to the cafe, or we’re coming up to see you, and we’ll be in a 
bad temper.” 

"Go to hell,” I said back into the ’phone. I slammed it 
down on to the holder. Then I looked at the note from Doc. 


There’s nothing I can do for him tonight . I’ll be back in 
the morning in case he is in any pain. If he gets restless, give 
him these two tablets. 


au Th j tele P hone started to ring again. I lifted the receiver 
Off and left it lying on the table. Then I went back into 
Lucky s room. - . 

[Who was it?” he asked. 

'A wrong number,” I said quickly. "I don’t know who 
it was. 

"Are you sure there wasn’t any message?” His voice 
made it clear that he didn't believe me. He lifted his hand 
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and waggled a piece of crumpled paper. It was the threaten- 
ing note I had received as I entered the flat. I must have 
screwed it up and shoved it down the neck of my frock. He 
had it now. 

I snatched it away from him. 

“That's just somebody fooling,” I said. “It's somebody’s 
idea of a joke, that's all.” 

He smiled. 

“And the telephone was somebody fooling too, was it?” 
He didn't wait for me to answer. "Will you go to the second 
drawer of that chest, Jo? I want you to get something out 
of it for me.” 

He was steady and calm, not excited at all. I went over 
to the chest and pulled the drawer open. 

“At the left-hand side,” he said. “Underneath the shirts.” 

I lifted the pile of shirts away. I hesitated. It gives you 
a funny feeling when you suddenly see a revolver. I looked 
across to Lucky. 

“You — you don’t want this,” I said. p 

“Pick it up,” he said. “It wori't hurt you. It’s got the 
catch down.” 

I still hesitated. 

“What do you want it for? What are you going to do 
with it?” 

“I'm not going to do anything with it. But you may need 
it. Pick it up and bring it over here. Please.” 

I picked it up, and pointed it carefully away, and carried 
it over to the bed. 

“I don’t want it,” I said. “I won’t need it. I don’t know 


what you mean.” 

He pointed to a little knob on it. 

“That’s safe, the way it is now. Pull that catch upwards, 
away from the butt, and it’s ready to fire.” , 

“But . . . what do we want it for, Lucky? We don t 

want it.” 

“Put it over on the mantelpiece,” he said. Where you 


can get it if you need it.” , 

- I took it over and laid it down carefully on the mantelpiece. 

I was glad to leave go of it again. „ 

“I don’t want it,” I said. “There’s nothing I want it for 
“I want you to have it ready,” Lucky said, “so that, if 
necessary, you can do me a big favour. This note they gave 
you saying they were coming up here, may be simply to put - 
the wind up us. But they would be quite capable of coming 
if they felt like it.” He spoke quite steadily and calmly, but 
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now it was almost a wistful note that came into his voice. 
“There's no need for us to fool each other any more, Jo. 
You know and I know. We both know (he way it is. When 
it gets like this, quite suddenly there isn't any doubt at all. 
There isn’t any pain, but you suddenly know things for certain. 
I’m not as frightened as I thought I would be. Now that 
I've stopped arguing with myself about it, now that I know it 
\ for certain, I don’t think I’m frightened at all. But it's 
J jjgomething that only happens once, and I don’t want it inter- 
1 lered with. If they do try to come, Jo, I want you to keep 
\ them out. If they pick the lock or force the door, I don’t 
. want you to let them come up the stairs. Do anything to 

* • stop them. Anything. That’s why I want you to have the 

gun. You might need it for that.” 

I stood half way between the mantelpiece and the bed. 
watching him while he spoke. When he finished, I stood there 
a moment, and then turned and went back to the mantelpiece. 
I picked the revolver up again. It didn't seem nearly so 
horrible touching it now. I moved the catch the way he had 
told me, ready to fire. 

“Nobody’s coming, Lucky. Nobody's coming near you 
I promise.” 

„ He smiled. 

“Nobody but you," he said. 

“Nobody but me.” 

“Will you lock' the door, Jo?” 

I went and locked the door of. the room, and then sat 
down by the side of the bed again. 

“Don’t you want to go to sleep, Lucky? Perhaps you 
ought to.” 

"No. Not yet.” 

“Is there anything I can get you? Anything you’d like>” 
“No, thanks.” . 

I smoothed his pillow again, and pushed the hair back 
off his forehead. He was lying very still now. I fetched a 
towel and freshened his face and hands. He thanked me 
silently, with his eyes. Like a baby. 

For quite a long time there was no sound at all in the room. 

■ 6 ^ eS Were c * 05e d* anc * I thought he was asleep. I sat 

f JJ ere ’ watching him, absolutely still for fear of waking him. 

; He suddenly opened his eyes again and smiled. 

' \ou cut yourself a rotten piece of cake, didn’t you?” 

1 - • I shook my head. 

* been ^perfect ** W&S perfect ' Ever ything about it has 
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“No, it wasn't. It was cheap and rotten, all of it. Every- 
thing about me was cheap and rotten.’’ 

“No, Lucky. Don't talk like that. Please don't. It isn’t 
true. You’ve been everything I dreamed about." 

He turned his'head towards me. 

“Will you come close to me, Jo?" 

“Close' to you?” I leaned down to kiss him again. But 
afterwards he shook his head and looked at me. 

“Lie on the -bed, Jo.” . ’ -f 

“I can't, Lucky. I daren’t. I'll hurt you. I’ll hurt your 

back.” 

“No, you won’t. You can't hurt it. I can’t feel anything • 
there.” 

I pushed the chair away, and lay very carefully down on 
the bed beside him. I lifted his left arm gently out of the way. 


“Now kiss me.” 

Our heads were on the pillow, side by side, our faces 
towards each other. My lips brushed gently over his. They 
played against his cheek, across his eyes, and up into his 
hair. And as we lay there, soft and still, we were dancmg 
together again. A careless laugh was ringing in my ears. We 
walked together, hand in hand, through streets that were gay 

with flowers. (f 

“There must be something on today 1 ^ 

“They knew we were coming, darling !” . 

The sky was blue, the air was soft and warm. We took 
off our hats and threw them away. We just didn’t care We 
went on, tireless, over the hills and down into the village. 
We cupped our hands and drank from the funny old pump. 
We gave the children pennies. It was one of those days when 
something tickles you right inside yourself somewhere, and 

makes you feel mad-gay. , . 

I could feel the warmth of his body through the blankets. 

His right arm was pulling me, pulling me closer to him. 

“Closer! Closer!” he said. 

“Don’t let me hurt you,” I whispered. 

“You won’t. You can’t. Nothing can any more. 

Our mouths were pressed together. I felt myself gradually 
lifted up and carried on a cloud. I shut my eyes and lost 
myself* I didn’t know where we were. I lay there, waiting 
helplessly in heaven. It started somewhere, spread right 
through me. wrapped me up and wAfted me away. My hand 
was underneath his head, pressing his mouth to mine. I 
didn’t want to hurt him. I didn’t want to do him any 
harm. Tighter. Closer. You mustn t do it, you re going 
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> to hurt him. Tighter. Harder. Nothing matters. Nothing 
matters. 

Then suddenly we were still. We lay there, thinking of 
nothing at all. I don’t know how long. 

Our heads against each other were suddenly hard and 
hurting. I stirred myself away. I tried to take my hand 
I from under him. He was heavy on it. I had to pull hard 
before it would come. His arm that had clasped itself around 
me, slid idly off me as I moved. I looked at him. I suddenly 
* felt weak and sick and frightened. I looked at his face. His 
eyes were closed. Across his lips I thought there* flickered a 
! fleeting twist of pain. I bent down to kiss them. I couldn't. 
Not any more. 

His eyes came open. They couldn’t find me. Yes they 
could. Just for a moment. They were saying good-bye. 

: I rolled off the bed and my legs gave way and l lay on the 

' floor. I couldn’t think, I couldn’t move, I waited for someone 
. to pick me up, but nobody did. 

I don’t know how long it was. But in the end my legs 
1 were cold, and the floor was hard and jagged like a piece of 
, rock. I pushed myself up on my hands, on my knees, on my 
feet. I stood there, tired, lonely, cold. I looked at his face 
for a moment, only for a moment, I couldn’t look any more. 
I turned away and wandered towards the door. A black 
thing on the mantelpiece half reminded me. I went across 
; and looked at it and knew what it was. I picked it up and 
went out of the room and closed the door behind me. 

I 1 wen t »nto the sitting-room. The smell of whisky hung 
■ acr oss the air. I picked up the note that Doc had scribbled, 

' and scrunched it up and flung it at the hearth. The tablets 
, too. Sleepers. He didn’t want them now. 

I looked at the telephone. It lay there, as I had left it 
the receiver off. ’ 


I went into the passage^along to the top of the stairs 
revolver in my hand. I sat down on the top stair, resting the 
Darrel on my knee, pointing down at the door. I sat there 
and waited. Across the-silence of the night, the tiny ticking 
of the clock in his room was all there was. 

*■?£ a ? d Nvai * cd -, Nobod -V ca ™e.. The daylight showed 

derTd lw d ?° r * kne ? lt '?? mornin S- I suddenly won- 
ted what 1 was waiting for. I lay the revolver down on the 

the^all lnH° 0d U ?’ i tlff aftd ach ) ng - 1 stcadit -‘d myself against 

outSgTheTSa Sta ‘ rS ’ and thr ° Ugh tL ^ allcl 
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The day had gone. It was late in the evening. Peggy 
came in. 

“You!” she exclaimed. < 

I made a smile, a twist of the face for her. She looked at 
me in amazement. Neither of us spoke. At last she.said: 
“Aren’t you going to explain yourself, you deserting old 
so-and-so?” - J 

“I’ve been away,” I said. 

Her eyes went round the room. 

“You haven’t brought your things back?” 

I shook my head. 

"They got left behind,” I said. 

I turned more towards her. She peered across at me. 
“Phew! Who blacked your eye?” 

“I bumped it on the door.” 

She heard the something in my voice. She gave me one ! 
more look, and then deliberately turned her back and walked , 
towards the kitchenette. 

“I’m making some tea,” she called over her shoulder. 

“Like some?” J 

“Please.” . J 

She saved me any more* questions. She busied herself 
with getting ready for bed. Just before she got into it, she 
came across and gave me a quick kiss. Then, as she slid down 
into bed, she said: “You took my new lipstick with you. Yon. * 
always were a thieving hound!” 

“Sorry. I’ll buy you a new one.” 

“You’d better!” She muffled the sheets half ^over her 
head, the way she always did. “Good night, Joan.” 

There wasn't much in her words, but her voice was what 

I needed. 

“Good night.” „ t . , . 

I slid down into bed, and put my hand across to the bed 

side lamp and snapped it out. The sudden darkness was lik<j 
an enemy around me. I lay there, eyes open, looking at 
nothing, listening at nothing. Fifteen minutes, half an horn! 
perhaps. Peggy was asleep now. She always slept very 
heavily. It took a lot to wake Peggy. She was sound asleefl, 
now. It was all right now. You could lie there, behaving 
like a kid all night, and nobody would know. 


THE END 
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